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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE PAGE 3 


Way Now Cleared for 
U. 5. Export Advertising 


XPORT ADVERTISING by United 
States manufacturers has taken a 
decided drop since the early part of this 
year. One of the prime reasons for this 
has been a fear that good will or insti- 
tutional type of advertising, on products 
ynavailable for delivery, might be con- 
strued to be a means of reducing taxes. 
This fear has now been dissipated by 
the Treasury Department. In a special 
ruling, the Department endorses the use 
of export advertising within proper 
At the same time, it rules that 
such expenditures are deductible for Fed- 
eral income-tax purposes. Announce- 
ment of these important rulings was 
made in a recent letter from John L. 
Sullivan, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, to Nelson Rockefeller, Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs. 


Latin-American Advertising 
Down 4o Percent 


With the tax deduction matter thus 
officially clarified, the way is open for a 
renewal by United States manufacturers 
of customary advertising schedules. 
That this should be done is evidenced by 
the estimated loss by publications and 
radio stations in the other Americas of 
approximately 40 percent of advertising 
revenue formerly received from United 
States firms. The revenue from adver- 
tising placed locally has declined 35 per- 
cent, and that from here approximately 


Spercent. The latter is falling off at a 
rapidly increasing rate. 

Results of such a further decline 
would be: 


First, many friendly newspapers and 
tadio stations might have to cease opera- 
tion, thereby eliminating important av- 
enues for conveying sales information to 
4 great market. 

Second, many friendly newspapers and 
tadio stations would no longer be able 
0 afford the services of United States 
hews-gathering associations. 


Markets Must Be Held 


But far more important than this al- 
truistic viewpoint is the fact that United 
States manufacturers have marketing 


By Corrté CLoyes 
Department of Commerce 








7 TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
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Assistant Secretary P 





Washington, 
sg July 17, 1942 


My dear Mr. Rockefeller: 


I wish to acknowledge your letter dated June 16th. You refer to 
that part of Secretary Morganthau's statement before the Joint Committee 
on Internal Revenue Taxation on May 28, 1942, in which he discusses the de- 
ductibility for Federal income tax purposes of expenditures for advertising. 


You enclose a copy of a letter which you plan to send to the 
heads of some four hundred United States companies which are engaged in 
export trade in other American republics, and state it would be helpful 
if you could receive he Treasury Department's assurance that normal 
expenditures for advertising in the Latin American radio and press by 
United States companies, even though in some instances their products are 
excluded from the market or ere in subnormal supply through no fault of 
their own, would be considered es a justifiable and deductible oxpense. 


You further state that in connection with your work in other 
American republics you are anxious to see export advertising maintaineds 
that United States advertisers continue their advertising during the 
war to maintain their trademarks, good will and position in the markets; 
and that exporters utilize their advertising during the war to explain 
the reasons for the shortage of United States products, to appeal to the 
peoples of the other American republics to share sympathetically in the 
necessary sacrifices and to explain how existing supplies may be con- 
served. Unless this is done immediately, you fear that serious ill will 
and criticism of the United States firms will rosult. 


In the proposed letter to be addressed to the heads of United 
States companies engaged in export trade in the other American republics, 
you state it is just as necessary for them to maintain abroad their trade- 
marks and the knowledge of the qualities and virtues of their products 
as it is to do so in the domestic markets; also to maintain the good will 
that has been built up over so many years in these neighboring countries. 


Expenditures for advertising for the purposes stated, if they 
are not extravagant and out of proportion to the size of the company or 
to the amount of its advertising in the other American republics in the 
past and bear a reasonable relation to the business activities in which 
the enterprise is engaged, are considered ordinary and necessary under 
existing conditions and are deductible for Federal income tax purposes. 


EFENSE 







Very truly yours, 
(Signed) John L. Sullivan 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 


BUY 


UNITED 
STATES 


Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
Washington, D. C. 
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investments in Latin America to hold, the 
post-war value of their trade-marks to 
consider. Millions of dollars have been 
spent to obtain, maintain, and enlarge 
export markets. Emblazoning brand 
names virtually from the southern to the 
northern tip of the Western Hemisphere, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, has been 
a long, expensive operation. If blacked 
out for the duration, these brand names 
will find only blacked-out memories when 
the lights of peacetime are turned on. 

And so, regardless of availability of 
products, or present sales, or shipping 
conditions, manufacturers in these 
United States must keep their brand 
names alive and desirable in the minds 
of their export customers. They must 
view moneys spent for advertising all 
through the war as an investment for the 
future. 


Ways To Hold Good Will 


Indeed, advertising in all the Americas 
now offers a golden opportunity. Manu- 
facturers who seize it will hold their good 
will with both the trade and the consum- 
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Samples of U. S. manufacturers’ advertisements, appearing in export magazines, that are strengthening “Good Neighbor” ties. 
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ers. Here are just a few ways this can 
be accomplished: 

They can help dealers gain parts and 
repair business. They can secure public 
acceptance of substitute product ingre- 
dients. They can explain delays in de- 
liveries or temporary shortages. They 
can tell the public how to make products 
last longer. They most certainly can win 
wider and more substantial foothold in 
the market of the Americas. And they 
can everlastingly keep their prospects 
wanting their products, even if they have 
to use a substitute now. 

Yes, advertising today will build busi- 
ness for tomorrow. And only through 
advertising can a manufacturer keep 
contact with the new markets growing 
up during the war, 


Informative Theme Advised 


As to the most effective themes, United 
States businessmen can apply those used 
most successfully for their home mar- 
kets—the informative type. Most cer- 
tainly, they can and should explain the 
quality values of their products and 
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brands. But they should at the same 
time give the reason for shortages, Ap, 
when these shortages are due to lack 
of shipping, the advertiser can point out 
the need for sending ships with war SUup- 
plies to the Allied Nations armies to 
keep the war as far as possible from these 
shores. In this way, the consumers in 
Latin America will better appreciate tha 
we are all more or less “in the same 
boat.” The wartime export advertise. 
ment also should tell the Latin American 
public how best to conserve existing sup. 
plies. 

In addition to such basic formulas, the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-Amerj. 
can Affairs is anxious to have American 
firms develop their advertising COPY 9 
that it ties in with the aims of oy 
Government’s “Good Neighbor” program. 
In this the Coordinator’s Office anq the 
Department of Commerce’s regional of. 
fices will be glad to cooperate with map. 
ufacturers in every way possible. Ip 
many cases present domestic advertise. 
ments with only slight changes can he 
used in all the Americas to great advan. 
tage. 

(Continued on p. 29) 
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Union of South Africa— 


Sturdy, Strategic, Richly Endowed With Earth’s Treasures, 
African Dominion’s Economy Helps Spur and Sustain Allies 


HE UNION of South Africa, the Brit- 

ish Dominion in the “Dark Conti- 
nent,” brightens the horizon of the United 
Nations with more than the glitter from 
the world’s greatest gold and diamond 
mines. It is a veritable storehouse of 
strategic minerals—an important source 
of needed materials for all the battle 
fronts-—a valuable supplier of stores for 
the ever-growing stream of merchant 
ships and naval véssels rounding the 
Cape of Good Hope. Not the least of the 
Union’s contributions is its despatch of 
well-equipped and trained contingents 
to the fighting forces of the African cam- 
paigns. 


Parallels With United States 


Fascinating in many ways is the paral- 
lel of historical development between the 
Union of South Africa and the United 

tates. The Cape of Good Hope and 
America were not far separated as to 
time of discovery. They were discov- 
ered by those intrepid Latins, Bartholo- 
meu Dias and Columbus, each looking 
for an all-weather route to the Orient. 
Both were settled in the early days by 
persons of the same extraction; in 1652 
the Cape received as its first permanent 
settlers 70 colonists sent out by the Dutch 
East India Company under Commander 
Jan van Riebeeck—they were blood 
brothers of the founders of New Amster- 
dam, now New York City. The first set- 
tlers had the Indians to contend with in 
America and the native blacks in the 
Cape; both had the same covered-wagon 
deys and wild-animal dangers. 

Aside from the historical parallels, 
American influence has been felt in shap- 
ing the Union’s important economic in- 
stitutions. American mining genius par- 
ticipated in the largest diamond opera- 
tion in the world—that at Kimberley—as 
well as in the greatest deep-mining oper- 
ation in the history of gold production, 
at the Rand. 


Salient Features of Nation 


The Union is young. The four prov- 
inces—Transvaal, Natal, Orange Free 
State, and Cape of Good Hope—have 
been joined together as the Union of 
South Africa only since 1910. The coun- 
try has two capitals about 825 miles 
apart—-the seat of the Government with 
its various departments is at Pretoria, 
and the seat of the legislature (Houses of 


By Harotp T. GotpsTEIn 


Department of Commerce 
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Courtesy South African Legation. 


Van Riebeeck statue, foot of Adderley Street, Capetown. 


Parliament) is at Capetown. The 472,- 
550 square miles of area holds a popula- 
tion of about 10,000,000 persons, includ- 
ing about 8,000,000 natives. 

Of the more than 2,000,000 white per- 
sons of European descent, about 60 per- 
cent are Dutch or Afrikanders and 40 
percent are British. The Dutch are 
mainly farmers engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, and the British are active in 
trade andcommerce. There are two offi- 
cial languages—English and Afrikaans— 
the latter a variant of Dutch. The na- 
tive population includes various groups 
of Bantu, such as Ama-Xosa, Fingu, 
Zulus, and others, scattered throughout 
the Union. 

Johannesburg is the financial and com- 
mercial center of the Union and has a 
population of about 600,000, including 
more than 250,000 Europeans. Cape- 
town, Durban, Pretoria, and Port Eliza- 
beth are other important cities. The cli- 
mate is generally even and temperate, 
the normal increase in temperature from 
south to north being neutralized by the 


nis] ntmm, ,—-_. ee 
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In 1652 Van Riebeeck landed in 
Capetown to make the first settlement 


higher altitudes of the northern districts. 
The average mean temperature in the 
principal cities ranges from 60° at Jo- 
hannesburg to 71° at Durban. The phy- 
sical conformation of the country is that 
of an elevated tableland, 40 percent of 
which lies more than 4,000 feet above sea- 
level. The area below 1,500 feet con- 
sists of a narrow fringe around the 
coast. 


Mining, Leading Industry 


The Union of South Africa is primarily 
a mining country—agriculture, forestry, 
and manufacturing largely catering to 
the needs of the mines and miners. Pas- 
toral products, particularly wool, account 
for the greatest share of the farmer’s in- 
come. The Union is rather poorly tim- 
bered, and depends upon external sources 
for a large part of its timber require- 
ments. Manufacturing industry is small 
and is concerned mainly with the proc- 
essing of the country’s primary products 
and with supplying relatively simple 
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Terminal grain elevator at Capetown docks 


manufactured products for the gold 
mines and for general consumption. 


Many Strategic Minerals 


Although the modern history of min- 
ing in the Union has centered around 
two products—gold and diamonds, espe- 
cially gold—South Africa’s wealth of 
other mineral products is very great. 
The Union produces sizable quantities 
of asbestos, chrome, coal, corundum, 
fluorspar, manganese, and platinum for 
export. Iron-ore exports were begun 
during 1940. 

Copper, mica, and tin are produced for 
export, but only in small quantities rela- 
tive to world exports. Antimony, graph- 
ite, lead, mercury, tantalite, and tungsten 
are produced in quantities sufficient to 
supply only a portion of domestic con- 
sumption, though there are possibilities 
of increasing the output of many of these 
to exportable proportions. 

The Transvaal Province is the center 
of the mineral industry. During 1939, 
it produced practically all of the coun- 
try’s output of antimony, chrome, cop- 
per, corundum, gold, graphite, iron, lead, 
mica, platinum, and tin. It also ac- 
counted for three-fourths of the asbes- 
tos, two-thirds of the coal, and a small 
portion of the diamonds and manganese. 
Mercury production, which commenced 
in the middle of 1940, has been entirely 
in the Transvaal. 

Cape Province produced nearly all of 
the manganese ore, five-sixths of the 
diamonds, and one-fourth of the asbes- 
tos. About 10 percent of the diamonds 
and 7 percent of the coal were produced 
in the Orange Free State. Natal’s only 


mineral produced in quantity is coal— 
one-fourth of the Union’s total output 
being from that Province. 

The majority of the coal and iron en- 
terprises are domestically owned; gold 


is about 50-50, and the greater portions 
of most of the other important metals 
(diamonds, chrome, manganese, asbes- 
tos, and platinum) are controlled by 
outside interests, mainly British. 


Labor Problem in Mines 


The labor problem always looms large 
in the mineral industry of the Union of 
South Africa—contrary to the impres- 
sion of so Many persons that the supply 
is practically unlimited. Of the 464,000 
persons in the mining industry during 
1939, 85 percent were in the gold mines, 
7 percent in the coal mines, and 4 per- 
cent each in the diamond and other 
mines. Only 11 percent of the persons 
employed were white. A large portion 
of the native labor must be recruited 
from areas outside the Union, particu- 
larly the Rhodesias, other British South 
Africa, and Portuguese East and West 
Africa. 


World’s Leading Gold Producer 


The Union is the world’s leading pro- 
ducer of gold, accounting for about 40 
percent of the total output. The entire 
economy of the country pivots around 
the precious metal. The gold mines 
employ close to 400,000 persons (mostly 
natives), provide the Treasury with over 
30 percent of the ordinary revenue re- 
ceipts, and account for over 70 percent 
of the total value of exports. The 
metal’s dominant position in the mining 
industry is readily apparent, for the gold 
mines account for 90 percent of the total 
value of all mineral production, 90 per- 
cent of the value of stores consumed by 
all mines, and 85 percent of all labor. 

Discovery of gold on the Witwatersrand 
(Ridge of White Waters), popularly 
called the Rand, in 1886 marked the be- 
ginning of South Africa’s prosperity. In 
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the earliest days, a handful of miners 
turned out of their tents in the ean 
dawn to eke out a toilsome living. Now 
it is not at all unusual for large mining 
companies to spend $3,000,000 or $4,009. 
900 on the sinking of a single shaft 
Practically all of the gold productior, 
comes from the Transvaal—the famoys 
120-mile chain of mines on the Rang 
alone contributing over 90 percent. 

The depreciation of sterling in 1931 ang 
other currencies in subsequent years, q)- 
most doubled the value of gold and stim. 
ulated output from the 10-million-ounge 
level of the early 30’s to over 14,000,000 
ounces, worth almost $500,000,000 in 1940, 

The United States is the leading sup. 
plier of machinery and materials needeq 
for the operation of the mines. The 
controlling interests in the mines are 
mainly outside the country (particularly 
in Great Britain), as evidenced by the 
fact that, in 1939, 57 percent of the 
total dividend payments by the gold. 
mining companies went outside the Un- 
ion. 


Role Played by Diamonds 


Diamonds were South Africa’s first 
pride, playing a prominent part in the 
development of the country a few years 
before gold in appreciable quantities was 
discovered. Up to 1929, more than half 
the world’s annual production of over 





7,000,000 carats came from the Union, | 


but in recent years the Union’s output 
of abcut 1,000,000 carats has been ex- 
ceeded by Belgian Congo and the Gold 
Coast. However, both prices and sales 
appear to be closely controlled by the 
major world interests. 

Before the war, by far the greater part 
of the diamonds used to be shipped to 
London and eventually cut and polished 
in Amsterdam and Antwerp. Now the 
Union itself is expanding its cutting ac- 
tivities, as are also the United States 
and United Kingdom, to which most of 
the stones are shipped. 

The Union is one of the world’s lead- 
ing producers of chrome and manganese 
and practically the only producer of nat- 
ural corundum. Chrome output in the 
4 years 1937-40, averaged about 165,000 
long tons a year. Practically all of this 
is exported, the United States taking 
the bulk of the shipments. The ore, 
however, is of low chrome content—suit- 
able mainly for chemical and refractory 
purposes, rather than metallurgical. 

Approximately 450,000 long tons of 
manganese was produced each year from 
1936 through 1939. Two-thirds of the 
‘otal exports, which averaged 330,000 long 
tons, went to Germany during the same 
years; and most of the remainder went 
to the United Kingdom, United States, 
France, and other continental European 
countries. Almost all of the 3,000 long 
tons of corundum normally exported from 
the Union is shipped to the United States. 

The Union possesses large reserves of 
iron and coal. About 1,000,000 of the 
18,000,000 long tons of coal mined each 
year is normally sold abroad, and the 
country’s domestic industries ordinarily 
consume the entire iron-ore output. 

War conditions brought increased do- 
mestic and external demands for base 
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mineral supplies, particularly from the 
coal, iron, tungsten, manganese, chrome, 
and mercury mines. Expansion in out- 
put was affected by the supply of labor, 
machinery and equipment, and railway 
and port facilities. 
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A gricultural Sur pluses 


Although the Union of South Africa is 
not primarily an agricultural country, 
it is ordinarily able to supply practically 
all of its essential agricultural needs from 
domestic production. As a matter of 
fact, it is normally an outstanding world 
supplier of corn, fruits, sugar, fine merino 
wool, mohair, and sheep and goat skins. 
It also exports significant quantities of 
other agricultural products, such as 
meats, butter and cheese, and other hides 
and skins. 

Wheat production is erratic, the crop 
usually being somewhat short of total 
needs. Oats, barley, and rye are grown 
in sufficient volume for domestic con- 
sumption but not for export. The to- 
vacco, tea, and peanut yields supply only 
a small portion of total requirements and 
are supplemented by imports. The Union 
depends almost entirely upon other coun- 
tries for supplies of rice, cocoa, and coffee. 

Over 60 percent of the European- 
owned farming area is in the Cape Prov- 
ince. Only a very small proportion of 
the total farm land occupied by Euro- 
peans is under cultivation, most of the 
land being used for grazing purposes. In 
1937, 7 percent of the total area was 
under cultivation, including 5% percent 
sown to agricultural crops. The soils are 
not very fertile, nitrogen and phosphorus 
deficiency being general. 


Farmers None Too Prosperous 


The farmers are mostly of Dutch de- 
scent. Many natives live on European 
farms either as squatters who give a cer- 
tain amount of labor for living accom- 
modations or as employed wage laborers, 
but most of them live in native reserves 
located chiefly east of Basutoland, in 
Natal and Transvaal. 

A large number of farmers are mem- 
bers of cooperative organizations which 
are concerned in the production or dis- 
tribution of almost every type of the 
country’s agricultural commodities. Or- 
ganizations handling wool and mohair. 
tobacco, corn, and wheat have the great- 
est number of members. 

The farming community in the Union 
is generally not very prosperous. The 
Government has attempted to maintain 
export markets and otherwise assist 
farmers by an elaborate system of export 
subsidies, railway rebates, and interest 
subsidies. There are control boards reg- 
ulating vrices, exports, production, and 
distribu‘ion of most of the leading agri- 
cultura. And pastoral products. 

Befolv the war, the wool clip averaged 
over 200,000,000 pounds, the corn crop, 
85,000,000 bushels, the sugar yield over 
1,000,000,000 pounds, the orange crop, 
300,000,000 pounds, the butter output 
45,000,000 pounds, and the livestock 
Slaughter over 750,000,000 pounds of 
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meat, 1,000,000 cattle and kip hides, and 
over 10,000,000 sheep and goat skins. 

Practically all of the domestically pro- 
duced wool, 80 percent of the oranges, 
40 percent of the sugar, 20 percent of 
the corn, and 15 percent of the butter 
and cheese were exported. 

About three-fourths of the value of all 
agricultural and pastoral exports was 
made up of only five commodities: wool, 
corn, sugar, oranges, and sheepskins. 


All Wool Now Goes to Britain 


Fineness is the outstanding character- 
istic of the South African wool clip, the 
average being a 66’s spinning quality. 
About 95 percent of the European-owned 
wooled sheep are merino, the rest mostly 
crossbred. The wool was sold at auction 
at the Union’s four leading ports until 
August 1940, when the British undertook 
to purchase the entire South African 
wool clip for the duration of the war 
and one clip thereafter. Formerly, Ger- 
many was the leading market, taking 
more than one-fourth of the shipments 
under the terms of a barter arrangement. 


Sugars and Corn 


All of the sugar is grown in the Natal 
Province along the eastern coast. At one 
time the labor employed was mostly In- 
dian, but at present the great majority 
of workers on the estates and in the mills 
are natives. About 90 percent of the 
sugar exported ordinarily goes to the 
United Kingdom, the rest to Canada and 
Southern Rhodesia. 

Corn is the staple food of the native 
population of the Union, the principal 
cash crop of the farmer, the most im- 
portant grain food of livestock, and a 
major export commodity. Over half of 
the land planted to crops is sown with 
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corn, practically all of which is grown 
in the Provinces of Transvaal and Orange 
Free State. From 1931 to 1939, a certain 
portion of the corn which the trader 
purchased from the producer had to be 
exported according to the quota set by 
the Mealie (Corn) Control Board at the 
beginning of each season. When crops 
were short, no quota was set; in 1937-38, 
the percentage was 6624. 


Fruit Exports Varied 


Many varieties of South African fruit 
find their way to outside markets. Chief 
among these are oranges, grapefruit, 
apples, pears, plums, raisins, currants, 
apricots, and grapes. The orchards are 
mainly in the Cape Province. Fruit ex- 
ports have consistently increased in re- 
cent years, the quantity exported before 
the war ordinarily exceeding 400,000,000 
pounds a year. Considerable quantities 
are sold in domestic markets, although 
South African citrus fruits, particularly 
oranges, are grown principally for export. 

The importance of the Union in the 
world’s deciduous-fruit trade arises 
largely from its location in the Southern 
Hemisphere—permitting exports to be 
made to countries in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere during the northern winter sea- 
son. Practically the whole of the indus- 
try is regulated by control boards which 
are mainly concerned in effecting an 
orderly marketing policy and making ad- 
vances to growers. 

To relieve fruit growers from loss of 
much of the British market because of 
war conditions, the South African Decid- 
uous-Fruit Board was empowered to pur- 
chase the 1941-42 export crop or that 
portion which would have been exported 
under normal conditions. Attempts 
have also been made to stimulate do- 
mestic consumption and expand fruit 
canning within the country. 





Rich and picturesque is the interior of Cape Province, 
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Mohair Industry 


The Union of South Africa, the United 
States, and Turkey, together, account for 
almost the entire world’s clip of mohair, 
the hair of the angora goat. Most of the 
Union’s angora goats are concentrated 
around Jansenville, just west of Port Eliz- 
abeth. While the clip at the beginning 
of the second decade of this century ran 
as high as 23,000,000 pounds, the average 
yield in recent years has been only about 
3,500,000 pounds. This drop has been 
due partly to the increasing American 
production and partly to the decline in 
the European demand for mohair. The 
United Kingdom is the outstanding buyer, 
taking about 85 percent of the clip; the 
United States has displaced Germany 
and France as an outlet for most of the 
remaining 15 percent. 


Food Controller Appointed 


A combination of circumstances— 
drought conditions, increased domestic 
consumption, shipments to troops, and 
supplies to ships—contributed to the need 
early in 1942 fcr the appointment by 
the Government of a Controller of Food 
Supplies, with powers for the general 
control of production, distribution, stor- 
age stocks, and sale of foodstuffs in the 
Union. 


Main Wattle Bark Producer 


The Union of South Africa is a com- 
paratively poorly timbered country. The 
timber forests are found mainly on the 
seaward and southern slopes of the 
mountain ranges, usually within less 
than 100 miles of the coast, at widely 
scattered intervals from the Cape Penin- 
sula to the Zoutpansberg Range. Even 


on the mountain ranges they seldom oc- 
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cupy any extensive area continuously, 
but are nearly always found in isolated 
stands of from a few acres to a few thou- 
sand acres each, in the “kloofs” and ra- 
vines. 

The principal species consist of yellow- 
woods used mainly for flooring boards, 
railway sleepers, etc.; assegai, ironwood, 
and white pear for wagonwood; black 
stinkwood, for furniture; and kamassi, 
which used to be exported to Europe for 
the manufacture of shuttles for weaving 
and for other articles. 

Wattle bark is an important forest 
product. The extract is used mainly for 
the tanning of sole leathers. About 90 
percent of the wattle bark and extract 
on international markets comes from the 
Union. Annual oversea shipments in re- 
cent years, amounting to over 75,000 long 
tons of wattle bark and over 35,009 long 
tons of wattle extract, were destined 
principally to the United Kingdom, India, 
Germany, the Netherlands, and Japan. 


Manufacturing Industries Small 


Although the Union of South Africa’s 
manufacturing industry is relatively 
small, rapid forward strides have been 
taken in recent years. The iron and 
steel industry is well developed and pro- 
duces many heavy semimanufactures 
such as steel girders, ceilings, and struc- 
tural shapes. It is also the basis for 
the large-scale production of munitions 
turning out howitzers, mortars, and spe- 
cial armor-piercing weapons. In mass 
production, armored cars and vehicles 
for the mechanized Army are coming 
off the asembly lines, the only parts not 
made in the Union being engines and 
chassis. The explosives industry which 
supplied mining requirements of the 
country has expanded output to include 
shells and bombs of all kinds. 

While not a cloth-producing country, 





Wolhuter Gold Mine at Johannesburg. 
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the Union is manufacturing thousands 
of blankets and uniforms for the Arm 
To take advantage of the domestic pro. 
duction of raw wool, and the increase 
wartime textile demands, the wool grow. 
ers, with the assistance of the Govern. 
ment-sponsored Industrial Development 
Corporation (similar in some respects to 
our Reconstruction Finance Corpora. 
tion), has agreed to establish a genera} 
wool-textile industry in the Union. 

The boot factories are busy supplying 
millions of pairs of boots for the armed 
forces. The canneries have trebled their 
output since the beginning of the war. 
Activities of the chemical factories, saw. 
mills, engineering works, and textile, ce- 
ment, brick, and paper factories are at 
record levels producing for war needs and 
civilian supply. The capacity of the 
Union’s more than 10,000 establishments, 
with 350,000 workers including 125,009 
Europeans, though small when compared 
with the large industrial countries of the 
world, looms large when viewed in the 
light of the relative smallness of the 
European population. 


Depends on Foreign Trade 


The trade lanes to the Union of South 
Africa must be kept open for the entry 
of many needed articles which either 
cannot be produced at home or the out- 
put of which is insufficient for the coun- 
try’s requirements. Coffee, tea, rice, cot- 
ton piece goods and other textile mate- 
rials, timber, petroleum products, meta] 
manufactures, machinery, motor vehi- 
cles, fertilizers, and certain chemicals are 
some of the more important commodi- 
ties that were imported in large quanti- 
ties from other areas before the war. 

The Union of South Africa offered a 
wide variety of goods for sale to the 
world, in order to pay for such imports 
as: American textiles, timber, petroleum, 
machinery, automobiles, and iron and 
steel products; British textiles, ma- 
chinery, chemicals, metal manufactures, 
paper; Canadian timber, newsprint, 
automobiles; German machinery, rail- 
way vehicles, chemicals; Malayan rub- 
ber; Ceylon tea; Brazilian coffee; Indian 
and Burmese rice, bags, and_ sacks; 
Iranian and Netherlands Indies oil; and 
a host of other essential commodities 
from all parts of the globe. 

Gold from the Union went to Great 
Britain and the United States; wool to 
European countries and the United 
States; corn to the United Kingdom, 
Canada, Netherlands, and Belgium; fruit, 
dairy products, and meat mainly to the 
United Kingdom; sugar to the United 
Kingdom and Canada; hides and skins 
to the United Kingdom, United States, 
and continental European countries; 
manganese, chrome, asbestos, platinum, 
copper, and other minerals mostly to the 
Tnited Kingdom, the United States, and 
Germany; and wattle bark and extract 
to the United Kingdom, India, Japan, 
and the United States. 


United Kingdom Chief Source 


The United Kingdom was usually the 
most important source of supply ac- 
counting for over 40 percent of total im- 
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rts, and the United States was second 
with about 20 percent. Other leading 
sources included India, Germany, Japan, 
and Canada. An outlet for over 40 per- 
cent of the Union’s exports (exclusive of 
gold) was normally found in the United 
Kingdom, 15 percent in Germany, 10 per- 
cent in France, and smaller proportions 
in Japan, Belgium, Canada, and the 
United States. 

The Union’s imports for the 5 years, 
1935 through 1959, averaged £9),000,000 
a year; exports of South African mer- 
chandise averaged £30,000,000, specie and 
gold bullion (1935-38 average) £78,000,- 
000, and reexports £3,000,000. While the 
Union’s records show that imports from 
the United States averaged £17,000,000 
and exports to the United States only a 
little over £1,000,000, they do not show 
that a large part of the gold exports from 
the Union finally finds its way to the 
United States. 

According to United States figures, 
1940 was a record-breaking trade year 
between the United States and the Union 
of South Africa. United States exports 
to the Union reached an all-time high 
of $104,000,000—merchandise imports 
from the Union (excluding gold) being 
$47,000,000, and direct gold imports hit- 
ting the record mark of $184,000,000. 

Increased volumes of undressed sheep 
and goat skins, wool, asbestos, diamonds, 
manganese, and chrome accounted for 
the greater part of increased United 
States purchases from the Union. The 
United States exports were swelled by 
greater shipments of lubricating oil and 
rubber, textiles, paper, wood, chemicals, 
and iron and steel products. 


Five Main Ports for Exports 


Most of the Union’s oversea shipments 
are sent through the country’s four main 
ports—Durban, Capetown, Port Eliza- 
beth, and East London—and across Por- 
tuguese East Africa through the port 
of Lourenco Marques. Wool, hides, and 
skins, and dairy products go in some 
quantities through each of the Union’s 
ports. Durban is the leading port, han- 
dling wattle bark and extract, corn, 
sugar, manganese, asbestos, tin, and coal. 
Through Capetown go fruits, meat, cop- 
per, gold, silver, and other precious met- 
als. Mohair is shipped mainly by way of 
Port Elizabeth, and Lourenco Marques is 
an important port for the Union’s exports 
of chrome, copper, diamonds, asbestos, 
c0al, mica, and fluorspar. 


Pitching in for Victory 


As in the other British dominions at 
war, the South African economy has been 
subjected to a series of controls so that 
all elements might be geared for the most 
efficient prosecution of the war. Ex- 
change control was instituted early in the 
war. Prices weve controlled to prevent 
inflation and profiteering. Imports and 
exports were controlled to conserve ex- 
change and to insure that the most ad- 
vantageous use was made of the shipping 
available, 

Gasoline and tires were rationed. 
Travel on the railways was rationed to 
make way for greater food and war-sup- 
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ply transport requirements. The pro- 
duction, sale, uses, and distribution of nu- 
merous commodities, such as rubber, tin 
plate, paper, glycerin, and scrap metal, 
were regulated in order to conserve sup- 
plies for more essential industries and 
uses. As already mentioned, a Food Con- 
troller was appointed to safeguard the 
food position after a year (1941) of 
drought and the continuously increasing 
domestic, army, and ship-stores de- 
mands. 

The Minister of Labor was empowered 
to appoint arbitrators to settle any labor 
disputes which might adversely affect the 
efficient prosecution of the war or the 
maintenance of supplies and services es- 
sential to the life of the community. 
Upon appointment of an arbitrator, 
strikes and lockouts become illegal in 
the industry and area concerned. 

Up to the end of the 1941-42 fiscal year, 
the Union had spent £137,000,000 on the 
war and £80,000,000 was marked for war 
expenditure for 1942-43. At the same 
time the Government was paying off its 
external debt, which was brought below 
the £100,000,009 level during 1940-41 for 
the first time since the Union was estab- 
lished. An additional payment by the 
Union of £30,000,000 worth of gold for 
Union securities held in London provided 
for reduction of the external indebted- 
ness to £68,000,0C0. 





The influential Cuban newspaper Dia- 
rio de la Marina recently carried an edi- 
torial praising the decision to construct 
wooden sailing ships for service in the 
Gulf of Mexico and Caribbean—a pro- 
posal that had its origin in an article 
by Under Secretary Wayne Chatfield 
Taylor in the pages of FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY. The Habana daily expresses 
the opinion that the plan will help to 
solve the problems of maritime traffic. 
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Buyers in Other Americas 
Pay for Goods Promptly 


The semiannual survey of the Foreign 
Credit Interchange Bureau of the Unit- 
ed States National Association of Credit 
Men says dealers in 21 markets in the 
other Americas are paying promptly for 
goods received from United States ex- 
porters. 

The survey points out that this is en- 
couraging because “it occurs in a period 
that found our own country and many 
of our American neighbors engaged in 
an all-out war effort with consequent 
widespread economic disruption and dis- 
locations.” 'The survey continues: 

“That the interchange of civilian goods 
continues, in large part under peacetime 
terms, is highly gratifying. 

“The fact that approximately 200 Unit- 
ed States manufacturers and exporters 
can report so favorably from actual 
credit operations indicates that United 
States foreign traders are doing their ut- 
most to serve their inter-American buy- 
ers on the best possible terms.” 

The survey continues in these words: 
“Our varied purchases have removed, to 
a great extent, the old problem of ex- 
change shortages. Exchange is readily 
available in the majority of our neigh- 
boring countries, and in some cases a 
growing surplus of exchange exists.” 

Concluding, the Credit Men’s survey 
says: “Certainly, the expansion of indus- 
trial activity in the Americas, with a 
consequent higher standard of living, and 
the mutual benefits accruing from our 
long-term purchasing contracts, and 
hemisphere unity generally, warrant op- 
timism as regards the post-war era and 
should encourage the foreign trader to 
‘carry on’ regardless of the trade inter- 
ferences presently encountered.” 





Rounding up the herd on South Africa’s great Veld. 
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Avoidance of DOUBLE TAXATION: 
NEW CONVENTION With Canada 


NEW CONVENTION between the 

United States and Canada contains 
provisions for the avoidance of double 
income taxation, the modification of cer- 
tain conflicting principles of taxation, 
the establishment of maximum rates on 
certain types of income (i. e., those gen- 
erally subject to withholding at source 
in both countries when payable to non- 
residents) , and the exchange of informa- 
tion between the United States and Can- 
ada in the field of income taxation. 

The Convention was signed on March 
4, 1942, and ratifications were exchanged 
on June 15, 1942. The accompanying 
Protocol signed and ratified on the same 
dates contains definitions of certain 
terms used in the Convention and pro- 
visions affecting certain matters incident 
to its administration. 

The Convention and Protocol became 
effective retroactively as from January l, 
1941, and continue in effect for a period 
of 3 years and indefinitely thereafter un- 
til the first day of January following a 
6-month notice of termination by either 
country. 

Although the majority of the articles 
of the Convention are reciprocal in na- 
ture, they are paraphrased in this sum- 
mary to show the benefits obtained for 
individuals and corporations resident in 
the United States. The taxes referred to 
in the Convention are the Federal or 
Dominion income taxes, including sur- 
taxes, and excess-profits taxes of the 
United States or Canada. “United 
States enterprise” is defined as “an en- 
terprise carried on in the United States 
of America by an individual resident in 
the United States of America, or by a 
corporation, partnership, or other entity 
created or organized in or under the laws 
of the United States of America, or of 
any of the States or Territories of the 
United States of America.” 


What Is “Doing Business” 


An enterprise of the United States is 
not subject to taxation by Canada on its 
industrial and commercial] profits except 
in respect of such profits allocable in ac- 
cordance with the articles of the Con- 
vention to its permanent establishment 
in Canada. No account is to be taken, 
in determining the tax in Canada, of the 
mere purchase of merchandise effected 
therein by an enterprise of the United 
States (art. D. 

For the purposes of the Convention, 
the term “industrial and commercial 


By J. H. BarKMEIER 
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profits” does not include income in the 
form of rentals and royalties, interest, 
dividends, management charges, or gains 
derived from the sale of capital assets. 
Subject to the provisions of the Con- 
vention, such items of income are to be 
taxed separately or together with indus- 
trial and commercial profits in accord- 
ance with the laws of the contracting 
States (art. ID). 

The term “permanent establishment” 
is defined in 3 (f) of the Protocol as 
including the following: 

Branches, mines and oil wells, farms, tim- 
ber lands, plantations, factories, workshops, 
warehouses, Offices, agencies, and other fixed 
places of business of an enterprise, but does 
not include a subsidiary corporation. 

When an enterprise of one of the contract- 
ing States carries on business in the other 
contracting State through an employee or 
authority to contract for his employer or 
principal or has a stock of merchandise from 
which he regularly fills orders which he re- 
ceives, such enterprise shall be deemed to 
have a permanent establishment in the latter 
State. 

The fact that an enterprise of one of the 
contracting States has business dealings in 
the other contracting State through a com- 
mission agent, broker, or other independent 
agent or maintains therein-an office used 
solely for the purchase of merchandise shall 
not be held to mean that such enterprise 
has a permanent establishment in the latter 
State. 


The provisions exempting from Cana- 
dian tax the mere purchase of merchan- 
dise in Canada by an American firm, 
with or without a Canadian Office, is 
largely declaratory of principles applied 
under the Canadian income-tax law; the 
same situation is true with respect to the 
United States income-tax provisions. 
However, where the purchasing office in- 
volves mining, farming, or other opera- 
tions specified in the definition of ‘“‘per- 
mament establishment,’ the exemption 
would, of course, not apply. 

The provision that enterprises in the 
United States and Canada will not be- 
come liable to the income tax of the 
other country on their industrial and 
commercial profits unless they have a 
permanent establishment in the other 
country should be particularly beneficial 
to both Canadian and United States firms 
in that it removes many uncertainties 
regarding liability or nonliability to 
taxes, particularly in border-line Cases. 

For example, the principles of section 
27A of the Dominion Income War Tax 
Act, applying to United States firms prior 
to the Treaty regime, when strictly en- 


forced are sufficiently broad to render 
liable to tax any nonresident firm which 
sells goods to Canadian customers 
through any person in Canada, such as 
commission merchants, brokers, and 
traveling salesmen, who may merely so- 
licit orders which may be accepted, de- 
livery made, and even payment made out 
of Canada, but, notwithstanding aj] 
these facts, the foreign firm would be 
liable to tax on the profits accruing from 
such sales. 


Enforcement Policy 


The administrative enforcement pol- 
icy varied somewhat from time to time, 
but more recently no effort apparently 
was made to collect tax from United 
States firms securing only a_ small 
amount of business through traveling 
salesmen, but liability to tax might arise 
where a substantial and continuing busi- 
ness was carried on in Canada through 
traveling salesmen. Consequently, there 
was no exact line of demarcation between 
liability or nonliability on profits from 
Canadian sales made through traveling 
salesmen, commission agents, or brokers, 

However, under the definition of “per- 
manent establishment,” sales made in 
Canada through the intermediary of 
traveling salesmen, brokers, or commis- 
sion agents who merely book orders and 
do not have the general authority to 
bind the United States principals would 
not result in Canadian tax liability on 
the profits therefrom. When an Ameri- 
can firm maintains consignment stocks 
in Canada from which orders are regu- 
larly filled, it will be deemed to have a 
permanent establishment in Canada. 


Branch or Subsidiary Profits 


United States firms maintaining a 
sales branch or other form of permanent 
establishment in Canada are, in prin- 
ciple, liable to Canadian taxation on the 
profits attributable to the permanent 
establishment as shown in separate ac- 
counts, provided that the prices or 
remunerations entered in the books are 
such as would prevail between independ- 
ent persons dealing at arm’s length. In 
case an establishment does not produce 
satisfactory accounts, the tax authori- 
ties may determine the profits by ap- 
plying such methods or formulas as may 
be fair and reasonable. 

When a United States enterprise, by 
reason of its participation in the man- 
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agement or capital of a Canadian en- 
terprise, such as a Canadian subsidiary 
corporation, imposes on the latter, in 
their commercial or financial relations, 
conditions different from those which 
would be made with an independent con- 
cern, the Canadian tax authorities may, 
subject to the applicable measures of 
appeal, rectify the accounts at values 
which would prevail between independent 
persons. 

It is provided that the competent au- 
thorities of Canada and the United States 
may consult together with a view to the 
adoption of uniform rules of allocation 
of profits, or to determine the fair and 
reasonable profits of a subsidiary cor- 
poration (arts. III and IV). 


Wages, Pensions, and Annuities 


Wages, salaries, and similar compen- 
sation paid by the United States Govern- 
ment or any agency or instrumentality 
thereof, or by political subdivisions or 
territories or possessions thereof to 
United States citizens residing in Canada 
are exempt from taxation in Canada. 
Pensions and life annuities derived from 
within Canada and paid to individuals 
residing in the United States are exempt 
from taxation in Canada (art. VI). 

A resident of the United States is 
exempt from Canadian income tax upon 
compensation for labor or personal serv- 
ices performed within Canada if he 
conforms to either of the following 
conditions: 

(a) He is temporarily present within 
Canada for a period or periods not ex- 
ceeding a total of 183 days during the 
taxable year and such compensation (A) 
is received for labor or personal services 
performed as an employee of, or under 
contract with, a resident or corporation 
or other entity of the United States and 
(B) does not exceed $5,000 in the aggre- 
gate during such taxable year; or 

(b) He is temporarily present in Can- 
ada for a period or periods not exceed- 
ing a total of 90 days during the taxable 
year and the compensation received for 
such services does not exceed $1,500 in 
the aggregate during such taxable year. 

The provisions of paragraph (a) do 
not apply to the professional earnings 
of such individuals as actors, artists, 
musicians, and professional athletes 
art VII). 

It should be noted that, in order to be- 
come entitled to the greater exemption 
under (a), the United States resident 
must receive his compensation from a 
United States resident or corporation, 
whereas the smaller exemption under 
(b) would apply even though the com- 
pensation is paid by a Canadian resident 
or corporation, and to the professional 
earnings in Canada of such individuals 
as actors, artists, musicians, and pro- 
fessional athletes. 

Students or business apprentices from 
the United States residing in Canada for 
the purpose of study or for acquiring 
business experience are not taxable by 
Canada in respect of remittances re- 
ceived by them from within the United 
States for the purposes of their main- 
tenance or studies (art. IX). 
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Dividends, Interest, Royalties 


The rate of income tax imposed by 
Canada, in respect of income derived 
from sources therein, upon individuals 
residing in, or corporations organized 
under the laws of, the United States, and 
not engaged in trade or business in 
Canada and having no office or place of 
business therein, may not exceed 15 per- 
cent for each taxable year (par. 1 of 
art. XI). 

The types of income benefiting from 
the foregoing provision are among those 
which, under the tax laws of both coun- 
tries, are subject to a withholding tax 
when paid to nonresidents, chiefly divi- 
dend, interest, and royalty payments. 
Since the general withholding rate under 
the present Canadian tax law is 15 per- 
cent, the Convention effects no change 
in the rates applying to United States 
residents receiving dividends, interest, 
and royalties from Canadian sources, but 
it serves to establish a maximum rate 
for a specified period. 

The current United States withholding 
rate is 27.5 percent, so that Canadian 
residents receiving income from United 
States sources will, as a result of the 
Convention, have only 15 percent with- 
held from such payments. In order to 
be entitled to the benefits of paragraph 1, 
United States residents must not, of 
course, be engaged in trade or business in 
Canada or have an office or place of 
business therein. 


Dividends of Subsidiaries 


In the case of dividends flowing from 
a subsidiary corporation in one country 
to a parent corporation in the other, 
a rate limitation of 5 percent is estab- 
lished (par. 2 of art. XI). The term 
“subsidiary corporation” is defined in 
the Protocol as meaning “a corporation 
all of whose shares (less directors’ qual- 
ifying shares) having full voting rights 
are beneficially owned by another cor- 
poration, provided that ordinarily not 
more than one-quarter of the gross in- 
come of such subsidiary corporation is 
derived from interest and dividends other 
than interest and dividends from its sub- 
sidiary corporations.” 

The present Canadian income-tax law 
exempts from tax the dividends paid to 
a nonresident company by a Canadian 
subsidiary under the conditions described, 
but any future legislation imposing a 
tax on such dividends would be limited 
by the Convention to a maximum of 
5 percent when paid to a United States 
parent corporation. 

It is stipulated that article XI of the 
present Convention shall not be construed 
so as to contravene the Tax Convention 
between the United States and Canada 
signed December 30, 1936, which was in 
effect from January 1, 1936, to April 29, 
1941. Under the abrogated Convention, 
dividends, interest, royalties, and similar 
income moving from one country to in- 
dividuals, residents of the other country, 
and dividends in the case of corporations 
were subject in the country of origin 
to tax at the rate of only 5 percent so 
long as an equivalent or lower rate was 
imposed by the other country in similar 
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circumstances. Under its terms, that 
Convention became inoperative on April 
30, 1941, upon Canada’s increasing to 
15 percent the rate of tax upon such in- 
come derived from Canadian sources by 
nonresidents of Canada, including resi- 
dents of the United States. 

During the period from January 1, 
1941, to April 29, 1941, Canadians on pay- 
ing dividends, interest, and copyright roy- 
alties to nonresident individuals and cor- 
porations were required to withhold a 
tax of 5 percent, and on paying royal- 
ties, rentals, or similar payments for the 
use in Canada of patents or for anything 
used or sold in Canada, 15 percent when 
the recipient was a nonresident cor- 
poration and 5 percent when the recip- 
ient was a nonresident individual. The 
foregoing rates were those applying from 
January 1, 1941, to April 29, 1941, under 
the former treaty and the then existing 
Canadian tax law. 

Effective from April 30, 1941, the rate 
of tax on all types of income, subject to 
withholding at source when payable to 
nonresidents, was increased to 15 per- 
cent, but in the case of remittances to 
nonresidents for film rentals, one-third 
of the amount was exempted from tax. 

It is specifically provided that para- 
graph 1 or 2, or both, of Article XI 
may be terminated without notice after 
the 3-year period, from January 1, 1941, 
by either party imposing a rate of income 
tax in excess of the prescribed 15 per- 
cent or 5 percent. 


Capital Gains 


Gains derived in Canada from the sale 
or exchange of capital assets by a resi- 
dent or a corporation or other entity of 
the United States are exempt from taxa- 
tion in Canada, provided such resident 
or corporation or other entity has no 
permanent establishment in Canada (art. 
VIII). 

Capital gains as such are not taxable 
under the Dominion Income War Tax 
Act, but they may become taxable in- 
come if it is shown that a taxpayer has 
embarked upon a trade or business in- 
volving dealing in capital assets. Each 
case is decided on its own particular 
facts in determining whether the deal- 
ings amount to a trade or business. How- 
ever, under article VIII a United States 
resident would not, in any event, be liable 
to Canadian tax on gains from the sale 
or exchange of capital assets in Canada, 
unless he has a permanent establish- 
ment in Canada. 


Shipping Profits 


Income which an enterprise of the 
United States derives from the operation 
of ships or aircraft registered in the 
United States are exempt from taxation 
in Canada. It is provided that the pres- 
ent Convention shall not be deemed to 
affect the exchange of notes between the 
United States of America and Canada, 
dated August 2 and September 17, 1928, 
providing for relief from double income 
taxation on shipping profits (art. V). 

Insofar as shipping profits are con- 
cerned, the foregoing article is merely 


(Continued on p. 36) 
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Algeria 


Transport and Communication 


“International” Rail Transit With 
Tunisia Now.—International railway 
transit between Algeria and Tunisia will 
be instituted, under a decree dated June 
8. The ruling applies to freight and pas- 
sengers’ luggage on the main railway sys- 
tem with points of entrance or exit at 
Ghardimaou and Oudjda. 

Regarding the rolling stock utilized in 
this special service, the Algerian State 
Railways will make a declaration to the 
Customs in respect of each vehicle enter- 
ing or leaving Algeria and undertake to 
reimport or reexport it as the case may 
be within an extreme limit of 3 years. 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Port Charges at Recife Revised.—Port 
charges covering port use, grappling fees, 
handling charges, internal and external 
warehousing charges, transportation 
charges, stevedoring, fees for use of port 
machinery, tugboat charges, water sup- 
ply, accessory services, and movement of 
merchandise within the port confines of 
the port of Recife were revised by an 
order (No. 338), dated May 11, 1942, of 





the Ministry of Highways and Public 
Works, promulgated in the Diario Oficial 
of May 18, 1942, Rio de Janeiro. 

Commercial Treaty With Chile Ap- 
proved by President.—Brazil’s most-fa- 
vored-nation commercial treaty with 
Chile, signed on November 18, 1941, has 
been approved by the President of Brazil, 
by decree-law No. 4290 of May 4, 1942, 
promulgated in the Diario Oficial of May 
6, 1942, Rio de Janeiro. 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY OF Jan- 
uary 24, 1942, for announcement of Bra- 
zilian commercial treaty with Chile.] 


Transport and Communication 


Central Railway Extension Planned.— 
Plans for the extension of the Central 
Railway from Montes Claros to Tre- 
medal constituting part of a major plan 
to connect the Central Railway with the 
Leste Brasileiro, are nearing completion, 
according to press reports. 

A through connection entails the con- 
struction of 600 kilometers of line, 
namely, 250 kilometers from Montes 
Claros to Tremedal, in the State of Minas 
Gerais, and 350 kilometers from Treme- 
dal to Contendas, in the State of Bahia. 

The first section will be built by the 
Central Railway and the second by the 
Leste Brasileiro, thus furthering the com- 
pletion of the Government’s general 
highways plan, which provides for a 
trunk railway from Maranhao to the 
State of Rio Grande do Sul. 





British West Indies 


Economic Conditions 


DEVELOPMENTS IN BAHAMAS 


The economic situation in the Bahamas 
during the second quarter of the year has 
shown some improvement over the pre. 
ceding quarter. A large governmenta] 
project has been undertaken and has ma. 
terially relieved the unemployment situa. 
tion for the time being. Laborers em. 
ployed on the project now number 2,509 
and it is anticipated that an additionaj 
1,500 unskilled workers, as well as about 
1,000 skilled men, will soon be added, 
Because of this large demand for workers 
on the governmental project, the local 
igricultural plan to relieve unemployment 
by settling workers on the land has been 
reduced to a minimum. 

The cost of living in the islands has 
risen 30 percent since March of this 
year; this stems primarily from the high 
cost of foodstuffs imported from the 
United States and the forced discontin- 
uance of importations from the British 
Empire. 

“Gas” rationing went into effect on 
July 1. The local bus service has been 
discontinued since May 1, with the result 
that taxis and horse cabs are now the 
only public means of transportation. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


Tomato-crop exports are completed, 
Exports of shell and straw work have 
been considerably slowed up, owing to the 
closing down of some larger concerns op- 
erating workrooms. Local trade during 
April, May, and June this year has been 
fairly brisk in certain commodities. 


Canada 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


New Fertilizer Subsidies Announced.— 
The benefits resulting from the subsidies 
on fertilizers, established February 13, 
1942, to be used in the cultivation of pre- 
scribed crops and pastures have been s0 
marked that the Minister of Agriculture 
has recommended replacing the original 
regulations with new regulations to con- 
tinue through December 31, 1943, accord- 
ing to an order in Council dated June 29, 
1942, and published in the Canadian 
Gazette of July 18. 

The regulations prescribe that the sub- 
sidies shall be paid to farmers for Us 
on their own farms in any of the Prov- 
inces, excepting the three Prairie Prov- 
inces, provided the fertilizer is used only 
in the production of the following crops: 
Pastures; clover, alfalfa, and other hay 
crops; field corn and crops to be used for 
ensilage or green feed; wheat, oats, 
barley, and other grains to be used for 
feed; and mangles and turnips. 
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The Dominion Government is to pay 
39 cents per unit of nitrogen, 15 cents 
per unit of available phosphoric acid, and 
15 cents per unit of water-soluble potash 
in the ton of fertilizer. (“Unit” means 
the percentum by weight or 20 pounds of 
either nitrogen, available phosphoric 
acid, or water-soluble potash in the ton 
of fertilizer.) No farmer is allowed sub- 
sidies amounting to more than a total 
of $25 or on more than a total of 5 tons 
of fertilizers. 

While insufficient quantities of such 
chemicals are available to manufac- 
turers or distributors from their usual 
sources of supply, any increased freight 
costs incurred in obtaining additional 
purchases may be paid by the Dominion 
Government. Administrative costs in- 
curred by the Provinces in connection 
with checking and verifying claims also 
are recoverable from the Dominion 
Government. 

The original subsidies on fertilizers 
authorized payments between January 1 
and July 1, 1942, at rates of 40, 20, and 20 
cents per unit per ton (respectively) for 
the above-mentioned chemicals, but had 
not included British Columbia as an eli- 
gible Province. (British Columbia was 
made eligible by an order in Council, 
March 20.) Also it had authorized 
$1,000,000 to be spent for such subsidies, 
whereas the above new order sets no 
limit. 

It is worth noting that since the intro- 
duction of fertilizer subsidies last spring 
the use of fertil:zers has increased ap- 
proximately 35 percent on prescribed 
crops and has brought about greatly in- 
creased use of fertilizers on pastures and 
hay crops. It is anticipated that these 
increases will be reflected in the form 
of increased production of milk and other 
essential agricultural products. 

In the spring of 1942 the Fertilizers 
Administrator issued three orders: (1) 
Limiting exports from Eastern Canada 
to the quantities exported in the preced- 
ing year and reserving sulfate of potash 
for use on tobacco; (2) enumerating the 
various grades of mixed fertilizers and 
fertilizer chemicals eligible for subsidy; 
and (3) designating the enforcement 
officers for British Columbia. April 24 
last, the Administrator announced maxi- 
mum cash prices for sales of fertilizers 
in the Maritime Provinces. 


Tarifis and Trade Controls 


Second-Hand Bags, Raw Sugar, and 
Edible Molasses Exempt from Duty and 
Tares.—All second-hand bags, except pa- 
per bags, and raw sugar and edible mo- 
lasses, imported into Canada from any 
source, have been exempted from import 
duty, the war exchange tax, and the spe- 
cial excise tax, effective retroactively to 
May 1 and April 1, 1942, according to 
Memorandum series D No. 47 (T. C, 79 
and 80, respectively) , issued by the Cana- 
dian Department of National Revenue, 
Ottawa, on July 17 and 30. 

Previously, second-hand bags imported 
from the United States were dutiable at 
varying ad valorem rates, from 17 per- 
cent to 30 percent, and the war exchange 
tax of 10 percent ad valorem. Imports 
subject to the general tariff were sub- 
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ject also to the war exchange tax and 
the special excise tax of 3 percent. 

Raw sugar and “molasses testing over 
56° and not exceeding 76°, when not ex- 
ceeding 76° of polarization,” were duti- 
able under the intermediate tariff at 
rates, per 100 pounds, varying from 
70.851 cents to $1.47606. The war ex- 
change tax applied to imports under the 
intermediate and general tariff, and the 
special excise tax to imports under the 
general tariff only. 

[See ForEIGN, COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 
13, for previous announcement that the im- 


port restriction was removed on second-hand 
bags, effective May 16, 1942.] 


Nonalcoholic Extract of Cascara Sa- 
grada, and Tungsten-Bearing Ores and 
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Ferrotungsten: Accorded Duty-Free En- 
try Under Two New Tariff Classifica- 
tions.—Imports of nonalcoholic extract 
of cascara sagrada have been accorded 
duty-free entry into Canada when im- 
ported from the United States and other 
favored nations or the British Empire, 
by the establishment of a new cutoms- 
tariff item (841), effective July 1, 1942, 
under Customs Memorandum series D 
No. 47 (T. C. 78) issued by the Depart- 
ment of National Revenue, Ottawa, dated 
July 17. Imports under the general tariff 
will continue dutiable at the rate of 25 
percent ad valorem. 

Imports of tungsten-bearing ores and 
ferrotungsten are to be duty-free when 




















imported from any source, by the estab- 





Keen Comments on World-Economy Today 


[Fifteenth in a series of excerpts from notable books and speeches] 


New Frontiers of Investment 


There are three good reasons why, in addition to directing economic policy 
toward the maintenance of full employment in the great industrial countries, it is 
important to devise [post-war] plans of development and modernization in indus- 
trially backward areas. These reasons, which are developed in more detail below, 
may be summarizedas the need for new frontiers of investment to occupy the expanded 
capacity of the great industrial countries, the desirability of raising consumption 
levels and purchasing power in industrially backward areas, and the necessity of 
devising new forms of investment to restore a freer flow of international trade. 

The first reason derives from the fact that expansionist national ecortomic policies 
in advanced industrial countries will inevitably encounter a greater demand for 
consumption goods than for investment goods. The backlog of unfilled demands 
which is accumulating now is chiefly for commodities of durable, and even immediate 
consumption. Automobiles, tires, refrigerators, household appliances, and a wide 
variety of the lighter manufactures are already in short supply. To build up inven- 
tories of such goods, however, it will not be necessary to erect great new factories 
and equipment, calling for large investment and massive production from the heavy 
industries, such as iron and steel. 

The great manufacturing countries are already well supplied with railways and 
other means of transport, with port facilities, steel-frame factories and offices, and 
other forms of capital equipment. Replacements and repairs may well be needed, 
and it is possible that extensive housing programs using prefabricated materials 
may create new demands for steel; but the bulk of any post-war replacement program 
must be directed to the lighter manufactures. There has in any case been a marked 
tendency in this direction. 

Upon this tendency, some economists in recent years have developed the so-called 
“stagnation thesis,” to the effect that from time to time savings outrun investment 
Opportunities in a mature economy. What this means simply is that, with the dis- 
appearance of the frontier and with population increase tending to slow down, 
periodic overinvestment cannot be rescued almost automatically by fresh surges of 
expanding demand. 

In mature economies, mistakes must be written off and adaptations must be made 
to new circumstances. If the heavy industries are to find adequate markets, and new 
investment outlets are to forestall the cyclical fluctuations of employment arising from 
disequilibrium between savings and investment, new frontiers must be opened. 

Such economic frontiers are to be found for the most part in the provision of 
equipment for areas that still lack modern industrial facilities, such for example as 
central and eastern Europe, China, Latin America, and in many respects the U. S. 
S.R. That unfulfilled demands for capital equipment exist on a great scale may easily 
be demonstrated. 

{From “Agenda for a Post-War World,” by J. B. Condliffe, Professor of Economics, 
University of California. Publisher: W. W. Norton & Co., New York City. Editor's 
Note: The above is the first of three brief excerpts from this notable new book that will 
appear in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY.} 
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lishment of a new customs tariff item 
(842), effective May 15, 1942, under Cus- 
toms Memorandum series D No. 47 (T. C. 
77), issued by the above department, Ot- 
tawa, dated July 16. The effect of this 
latter order is to cancel the former 5 
percent ad valorem duty on ferrotung- 
sten and to continue the duty-free entry 
of tungsten-bearing ores. 

Both new items carry an exemption 
from the war exchange tax of 10 percent 
ad valorem. The special excise tax of 
3 percent, under the general tariff, will 
continue to apply to imports which are 
subject to duty under item 841, but im- 
ports qualifying under item 842 are 
exempted. 

Articles, Including Tools, Mounted or 
Set with Industrial Diamonds: Admitted 
Under General Permit.—Imports of ar- 
ticles, including tools, mounted or set 
with industrial diamonds are permitted 
entry into Canada under general permit 
No. 2383, according to instructions in 
Memorandum WM No. 34, Supplement 
No. 9, issued by the Department of Na- 
tional Revenue, Ottawa, on July 31, 1942. 
This general permit is issued in a sin- 
gle copy which is retained in the Depart- 
ment of National Revenue, the number 
of which is to be endorsed on all relative 
import documents. 

(Previously “diamond dust or bort and 
black diamonds, for borers,” were listed 
among the goods permitted entry into 
Canada on a diminishing scale under 
War Exchange Conservation Act, 1940, 
and classified in the customs tariff as 
item 364. 

Cast-Iron Pipe: Sale and Purchase 
Prohibited Except Under Permit.—No 
person in Canada is permitted to sell or 
supply, or purchase, acquire, or put into 
use any cast-iron pipe (not including 
cast-iron soil pipe, or cast-iron pipe for 
use in the construction of ships), except 
for the repair of existing cast-iron pipe, 
without written permission from the 
Steel Controller by order of the Con- 
troller, issued and effective July 1, 1942, 
and published in the Canadian Gazette 
of July 14. 

To obtain any cast-iron pipe for the 
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repair of existing installations, a cer- 
tificate in writing, signed by the pur- 
chaser, must be filed with the person 
from whom the purchase is made, stat- 
ing full information as to kind and quan- 
tity of cast-iron pipe desired, assurance 
that pipe will be used only for the repair 
of existing installation, and name of the 
particular installation for which such 
pipe is to be used. Exceptional circum- 
stances will be dealt with according to 
the merit of individual applications. 


Transport and Communication 


Canadian National’s Car Loadings 
Mount.—Car loadings of the Canadian 
National Railways in the Atlantic region 
during May were nearly 10 percent 
greater than in the same month of 1941. 
During June there was an increase over 
May of approximately 6 percent and an 
increase over the preceding year of 
about 23 percent. Passenger traffic has 
likewise increased, with regular trains 
carrying an unprecedented number of 


Costa Rica 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Change in Basis for Assessing Import 
Duties on Goods Formerly Imported in 
Jute Bales.—The duty-basis of goods for- 
merly imported into Costa Rica in jute or 
similar cloth bales but now shipped in 
wooden boxes has been changed from 
gross weight to net weight plus a 5 per- 
cent surcharge for tare, under provisions 
of a presidential decree, promulgated in 
La Gaceta of July 22, 1942. The change 





Most 


Nati ynal’s 
Successful Year 


Canadian 


The Canadian National Rail- 
ways had the most successful year 
in its history in 1941, according to 
company reports. 

Net revenue increased $21,600,929 
over 1940, operating revenues be- 
ing up 23 percent and operating 
expenses 17.4 percent over 1940. 

Tonnage of freight transported 
was the largest on record for the 
system, being 20 percent more than 
in the previous peak year of 1928, 
though freight revenue was only 5 


percent greater. 
Similarly, although passenger 
> 
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traffic increased by 57 percent, the 
increase in revenue was not pro- 
portionate because of the low fares 
for the armed forces and for muni- 
tions workers. 

Number of employees increased 
by 6,705 during 1941, reaching 
89,536. The operating ratio was 
78 percent, the lowest on record. 
Freight-car serviceability during 
the year was the highest ever ex- 
perienced, and the ratio of loco- 
motives in serviceable condition 
was also the highest for several 
years. 
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in the duty-basis was made because eon. 
ditions arising from the war have neces. 
sitated goods being packed in wooden 
boxes, instead of jute and cloth bales gg 
previously, resulting in an increase in 
the cost of the goods to the consumer 
when the duty was computed on qa ST Oss- 


weight basis. 
Cuba 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Tires and Gasoline: Conservation 
Measures Adopted by National Trans. 
port Commision.—Measures designed to 
conserve automotive tires and gasoline 
in Cuba through the elimination of yp. 
necessary use have been adopted by the 
Cuban National Transport Commission 
in a resolution dated July 24, 1942, pub. 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial of July 25, 
1942. Urban public-service carriers of 
passengers, interurban and inter-pro. 
vincial public-service carriers of freight 
end passengers, taxis, and private trucks 
must reduce their present services by 29 
percent, and must submit to the Com- 
mission, within 10 days following the 
resolution’s publication, a report stating 
their routes and schedules. 

The Commission is empowered to con- 
sOlidate duplicating services of two or 
more carriers of the same transportation 
system or of different systems. The num- 
ber of vehicles which will have to be 


withdrawn from service because of this | 


provision must be declared by all car- 
riers within 10 days of the resolution’s 
publication. 
renewed for vehicles withdrawn from 
service nor for vehicles not now in use 
except in cases of extreme necessity. 

Maximum speed limits and the amount 
of passengers’ baggage permitted are 
specified by the resolution, which also 
stipulates that private busses and trucks 
may hereafter be utilized only when their 
use is considered indispensable to supply 
transportation which cannot be effected 
by existing public services. 


|The above-mentioned reduction of trans- 
portation service is 


a conservation measure 





Registrations will not be 
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taken in addition to the regulation already 
existing, under which commercial and indus- 
trial enterprises are permitted in any given 
month in 1942 only 66%, percent of the 
quantity of gasoline which was delivered to 
them by distributors in the corresponding 
month of 1941. For announcement of reso- 
Jution No. 6 setting forth these provisions, 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 1, 
1942.) 


Edible Oils, Rice, Wheat Flour, and 
Beans: Detailed Estimates of Stocks Re- 
quired by Office of Price Regulation and 
supply Beginning July 1, 1942, all 
wholesalers, retailers, importers, export- 
ers, manufacturers, warehouse owners, 
commission agents, and representatives 
of foreign firms who are in any way con- 
cerned with the sale of edible oils and 
fats, rice, wheat flour, and beans will be 
required to submit to the Office of Price 
Regulation and Supply (ORPA) detailed 
estimates of stocks on hand as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1942, and to indicate additions to 
or withdrawals from such stocks during 
the first 6 months of the year, and 
monthly thereafter, according to reso- 
lution No. 12 of June 25, 1942, published 
in Gaceta Oficial of June 29, 1942. The 
reports of such stocks on hand are to be 
in the form of sworn statements and 
must be delivered to the office of the 
ORPA within 10 working days after July 
1, 1942. 

The purpose of the resolution is to 
maintain a constant surveillance over 
stocks of these basic foodstuffs necessary 
to the diet of the Cuban people. There- 
fore, Similar reports in triplicate must be 
submitted by the above dealers to the 
ORPA at the end of each month, begin- 
ning with July 1942; such reports are to 
be submitted not later than 10 working 
days after the end of each calendar 
month. Estimates of stocks are to be 
given in quintals (100 kilograms), and all 
articles held stored in stock as of June 
30, 1942, are to be listed unless the 
amount held is less than 50 quintals. Re- 
tailers possessing less than 50 quintals of 
a specified stock on June 30, 1942, are the 
only perons exempt from the provisions 
of this resolution. 
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New Ally Trains Pilots 

Two pilot training schools, sim- 
ilar to the 600 operated in the 
United States by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, will be es- 
tablished in Mexico with the coop- 
eration of the United States. 

At the request of the Mexican 
Government, the CAA will detail 
supervisors to instruct Mexican 
personnel in United States aviation 
training methods and assist in the 
establishment of the schools. 

A group of 26 young Mexican 
men is now taking aviation courses 
in the United States under CAA 
supervision. Of these men, who 
will form a nucleus for the new 
training scheme, 18 are receiving 
flight training, including instruc- 
tor courses, while the others will 
be administrative engineers, in- 
structor mechanics, and service 
mechanics. 

The flight instructor trainees 
have been taking a course which 
provides 160 to 180 hours of flight 
training and 360 hours of ground 
school instruction, upon success- 
ful completion of which they will 
meet the requirements for a CAA 
commercial-pilot certificate with 
instructor rating. 
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Exchange and Finance 


Exchange at par—The Cuban silver 
peso was practically at par with the dol- 
lar during the last 2 weeks of July, fluc- 
tuating in terms of the dollar between a 
premium of one thirty-second of 1 per- 
cent and a discount of one sixty-fourth 
of 1 percent. 

Budgetary Operations.—Revenues in 
the first 7 months of 1941 were 56,799,000 
pesos, compared with 44,152,000 in the 
corresponding period of 1941. The 1942 
data, however, include receipts from sev- 
eral special funds not included in the 
1941 data. Moreover, in 1941 some 2,- 
000,000 pesos of receipts were employed 
for repayment of an advance by the 
Cuban affiliate of an American oil com- 
pany and were not considered in com- 
puting the revenues for the first 7 months 
of that year. Allowing for these and other 
factors, the revenues in the 7 months 
ended July 31, 1942, exceeded those of the 
corresponding period in 1941 by 3,570,000 
pesos. 

The budgetary receipts for 1942 do not 
include the 3,873,000 pesos collected un- 
der the Emergency Tax Law of Septem- 
ber 8, 1941, nor receipts from certain 
taxes created for defense and other 
emergency purposes, in December 1941 
and February 1942; these receipts total 
3,689,000 pesos. Neither does the 1942 
revenue figure include 5,033,000 pesos 
from taxes established to service the 
$25,000,000 loan. The proceeds from all 
of these taxes are deposited in special 
accounts and earmarked for employment 
in the manner indicated. 

Budgetary expenditures in the first 7 
months of 1942 were 54,294,000 pesos, 
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compared with 45,237,000 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1941. 

Issue of Short-term Notes.—A decree 
of July 29 authorizes the Minister of Fi- 
nance to issue 1,400,000 pesos of Treas- 
ury notes, maturing in 2 months, to be 
discounted by the Treasurer General of 
the Republic against any funds available 
in the Treasury. The proceeds will be 
applied to current budgetary expendi- 
tures, and the notes will be repaid from 
the proceeds of taxes established in 
November 1941, for service of the $25,- 
000,000 loan. The law creating these 
taxes provides that proceeds in excess 
of the requirements for service of the 
loan revert to the regular budget. Thus 
far the taxes have yielded over 5,000,000 
pesos, and since none of the $25,000,000 
loan had been received by the Cuban Gov- 
ernment up to the second week of August, 
the service requirements this year will 
presumably be negligible in any event. 

The 1,400,000 pesos of Treasury notes 
are being issued by the Government un- 
der authority granted it by a law of May 
2. That law authorized the President 
not only to issue additional Cuban silver 
certificates, to be backed by gold bullion, 
dollars, or dollar exchange, but also to 
adopt other fiscal measures, including the 
issuance of up to 6,000,000 pesos of Treas- 
ury notes for use in meeting budgetary 
expenditures, in anticipation of future 
revenue collections. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cotton and Rayon Fabrics: Definite 
Customs Classifications Assigned.—Cot- 
ton and rayon ribbons or strips, folded 
or plaited and cut obliquely, which can be 
cut to the size required from their original 
roll or bolt, and which are destined ex- 
clusively for the manufacture of hats, 
have been definitely classified under item 
No. 321-F in the Cuban customs tariff, 
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in accordance with Cuban Customs Cir- 
cular No. 1903 of June 25, 1942. 
[Item No. 321—F includes shapes and ma- 


terials, now specifically classified, for the 
manufacture of hats] 


Henequen Fiber: Exports Subjected to 
Control.—Shipments from Cuba of hene- 
quen fiber produced in that country have 
been made subject to the export control 
established by decree No. 3485 of Decem- 
ber 27, 1941, according to a decree of the 
Cuban Ministry of Commerce of July 3, 
1942, published in the Gaceta Oficial of 
July 8, 1942. The previous decree had 
listed a number of products which could 
not be exported or reexported without a 
special permit issued by the Ministry of 
Commerce acting on the advice of the 
Import and Export Agency. 

The purpose of the new decree is to 
restrict the exportation of henequin fiber 
until domestic requirements have been 
satisfied. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 


21, 1942, for announcement of decree No. 
3485 mentioned above. |] 


Price Ceiling Established on Goods Sold 
in Cuba—Domestic and foreign indus- 
trial and agricultural commodities now in 
stock in Cuba and those which may be 
produced or imported in the future may 
not be sold at prices higher than those 
in force in the second week of March 
1942, according to resolution No. 7 of the 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of June 
18, 1942. These prices, which are sub- 
ject to adjustment by the Office of Price 
Regulation and Supply, apply to both 
wholesale and retail operations, includ- 
ing export transactions. 

In the case of essential commodities, 
such as rice, milk, edible oils and fats, 
wheat flour, meat, bread, cereals, sugar, 
coal, coffee, and corn, the retail price on 
sales to consumers shall not exceed the 
sum of the wholesale price in the do- 
mestic market during the second week of 
March 1942, plus transportation expenses 
to the retailer’s establishment, plus 20 
percent of the total of these two items. 
Imported goods not subject to maximum 
price regulation in their country of ori- 
gin must be sold in Cuba at prices not 
higher than the cost of the merchandise 
at the point of origin plus costs involved 
in transportation, insurance, customs, 
and warehousing. 

The Office of Price Regulation and Sup- 
ply is empowered to adjust authorized 
maximum prices when they do not justly 
compensate distributors and when ade- 
quate production or supply may be cur- 
tailed. 

Excepted from the foregoing provisions 
are fresh fish, eggs, fowl, garden produce, 
publications, motion-picture films, radios, 
musical instruments, minerals, postage 
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stamps, moneys, jewelry, antiques, ob- 
jects of art, perfumes, and securities. 

The reasons for the resolution are to 
stabilize basic commodity prices, to pre- 
vent excess profits and speculation, to 
offset inflationary tendencies resulting 
from increases in prices and wages, and 
to avoid an economic depression stem- 
ming from scarcities of finished goods 
and raw materials. 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 
27, 1942, for announcement of decree estab- 
lishing the Office of Price Regulation and 
Supply. } 


Transport and Communication 


Cuba Forms Maritime Commission .— 
The new Cuban Maritime Commission, 
composed of 5 commissioners appointed 
by the President of Cuba, was created by 
Decree No. 1855 (published in the Official 
Gazette of Cuba on July 8, 1942). The 
commissioners’ positions are honorary. 
The president of the Commission is ap- 
pointed by the President, while the sec- 
retary is appointed by its members. 

Article VII provides for a consultative 
body composed of representatives of the 
Cuban Chamber of Commerce, Maritime 
Chamber of Commerce, Empresa Naviera 
de Cuba, Federation of Maritime Work- 
ers, National Mill Owners Association, 
Colonos Association, Economic Corpora- 
tion of Cuba, and Habana Harbor As- 
sociation. The latter, representing some 
30 members who are engaged entirely in 
maritime work, was given representation 
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on the consultative body by Special] 
decree, 

The Commission controls the move. 
ment of merchant vessels, cargoes, ports 
and preferred routes when used in inter. 
national trade. It also determines pri- 
ority ratings for exports and imports ang 
has complete control over all facilities 
used in maritime traffic. As a regula. 
tory body it can modify charges for 
docking, stevedoring, wharfage, lighter. 
age, reception, delivery, and storage on 
all export-import cargo. 

Article III authorizes the Commission 
to adopt such measures as are deemed 
necessary for the proper operation of 
maritime traffic. 

Throughout the decree it is mentioned 
that the efforts of the Commission are 
to be coordinated with the efforts of the 
United Nations and particularly of the 
United States. 


Dominican 


Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Metals: Regulation Promulgated to 
Control Exportation and Use.—The ex- 
portation of all kinds of metals which 
may be used industrially in the Domini- 
can Republic is prohibited except under 
prior authorization of the Committee for 
Import and Export of Metals, according 
to executive regulation of June 17, 1942. 

A list of all factories, foundries, shops, 
and other establishments where metals 
or items containing metals are utilized 
is to be compiled by the Committee to 
determine which metals are essential for 
the development of the national metal in- 
dustries. The Committee is likewise or- 
dered to encourage economy in the use of 
existing metal supplies and to assist in 
the development of the production of 
needed materials. 


.o7 
gypt 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tobacco and Products: Import Duty 
Increased.—The import duties on tobacco 
and tobacco products were increased 10 
piasters per kilogram net, effective July 
21, 1942, by a decree published in the Of- 
ficial Journal of July 21. The new duties 
per kilogram net are as follows: Tobacco 
in leaves, or deprived of stems, etc., 134 
piasters; tobacco manufactured, includ- 
ing snuff, cigarettes, and cigars, 174 
piasters. 
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El Salvador 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances.—In the first 3 
months of 1942, revenues and expendi- 
tures were 5,315,000 and 5,185,000 colones, 
respectively. If the resulting surplus of 
130,000 colones is credited against the 
accumulated fiscal deficit (1,931,000 
ecolones from 1940 and 350,000 from 
1941—a total of 2,281,000), the deficit 
at the end of March 1942, is 2,151,000 


colones. 
Haiti 


Exchange and Finance 


Currency Circulation.—There has been 
a steady increase in currency in circula- 
tion since March 1941. Part of this 
appears to have been because of the 
greater requirements of business opera- 
tions, and part because of hoarding. 
Business registered a substantial recovery 
in this period, and prices and wages rose 
markedly. But it is also known that a 
considerable amount of currency has 
been withdrawn from circulation by pri- 
vate individuals. The result of these de- 
velopments was a shortage of currency 
available, and to remedy this a $1,000,000 
supplementary issue of notes of the Na- 
tional Bank of Haiti was authorized by a 
decree of June 8. 

Government Revenues.—During the 
Period October 1, 1941, to June 15, 1942, 
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Government revenues were $3,736,000, 
compared with $3,908,000 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1940-41. 


Honduras 


Economic Conditions 


Economic activity in Honduras during 
June continued its downward trend. 
Lowered purchasing power and increased 
unemployment followed in the wake of 
rising prices. There was a scarcity of 
imported commodities, such as products 
of iron and steel, rubber, and petroleum. 
June Government receipts from import 
and export duties fell sharply, and only 
a portion of the salaries due Govern- 
ment employees could be paid. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports of coffee in June increased 
considerably over those of the preceding 
month, and represented approximately 
one-half of the total Honduran coffee 
quota, which is again reported filled (the 
quota having been recently increased 
by more than 6,000 bags of 60 kilograms 
each). 

The decrease in banana exports for 
the quarter ended June 30, 1942, as com- 
pared with the same quarter of 1941, was 
partially accounted for by a series of 
blow-downs in the Ulua River region. 
During the most serious blow-down in 
June of this year, about 1,750,000 stems 
ready for cutting were lost. The damage 
was general. Independent growers, as 
well as the Tela Railroad Co. were 
affected. 


RATIONING OF PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


Rationing of gasoline and petroleum 
products began in May, with a reduction 
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New Preferences for “Other 
Americas” 


New on the list of materials to 
be given preference in the issuing 
of export orders to other American 
republics during the third quarter 
of 1942, as announced by WPB, 
are: mercury, platinum, zinc, cot- 
ton pulp, cryolite, diamond dies 

nonstrategic), mica, belladonna, 

digitalis, ergot, insulin, ipecac, pro- 
caine, beryl and beryllium, cad- 
mium (metallic), citric acid, dyna- 
mite, naphthalene, and potassium 
chlorate. 

The following products which 
appeared on the May 12 list have 
been omitted from the current 
list: tungsten, soda ash, tanning 
materials (chrome), rubber and 
rubber products, manila fiber and 
cordage, light trucks, cranes, 
hoists, derricks, mechanical house- 
hold refrigerators, cobalt (oxide), 
molybdenum wire, caustic soda, 
tricresol phosphate, small elec- 
trical heating appliances, and 
electric household refrigerators. 
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of about 20 percent in monthly consump- 
tion in southern Honduras. This has 
now been extended, and rationing for all 
of Honduras is at present on a basis of 
50 percent of the corresponding month 
in 1941. 


Exchange and Finance 


Restrictions on Movements of Dollar 
Currency.—The importation or exporta- 
tion of dollars in the form of bills or 
metal was prohibited under decree No. 
48 of July 11. The decree was published 
on July 15, to become effective in 20 days. 
An exemption of $50 was made for tour- 
ists and travelers. The decree does not 
apply to travelers’ checks, money orders, 


and the like. 
India 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Licenses for Imports from the United 
States, Canada, and Newfoundland Can- 
celed. New Import License Regulations 
Established.—A notice issued June 23, 
1942, by the Foreign Trade Controller 
(Imports) at Calcutta canceled all im- 
port licenses already issued to importers 
in India under the import control regu- 
lations of August 23, 1941, and covering 
the import of goods from the United 
States, Canada, and Newfoundland. Im- 
porters were required to return these li- 
censes immediately for consideration of 
their revalidation in the light of existing 
conditions and on the basis of the essen- 
tiality of the gcods concerned to the 
direct war effort or to the needs of the 
civil population on a wartime basis. 

Account was to be taken of irrevocable 
commitments by the license holder, and, 
to this end, the importer was required 
to state and furnish proof in cases where 
the goods covered by the returned license 
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had already been shipped and their ar- 
rival was awaited and/or remittance of 
foreign exchange had been made cover- 
ing, in whole or in part, the value of the 
goods covered by the license. 

In such cases the estimated gross 
weight (with packing) of the goods is 
required to be stated in long tons on the 
application. All new applications for li- 
censes are required to contain this in- 
formation, as well as the name of the 
supplier in the United States, Canada, 
or Newfoundland, as the case may be. 
Documentary evidence that the supplier 
has accepted the order for the goods 
covered by the license must be furnished. 

Revalidated, as well as new, licenses 
are valid for shipment during the period 
July to December 1942. 

Licenses previcusly issued for the im- 
portation of goods from difficult currency 
countries, other than the United States, 
Canada, and Newfoundland, were also 
required to be surrendered for cancela- 
tion or revalidation. 


Mexico 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Maximum Prices Fixed on Essential 
Articles in Scarce Supply.—Maximum 
prices for the sale of citric acid, glacial 
acetic acid, soda ash, caustic soda, horse- 
shoe nails, black and galvanized sheet, 
and black and galvanized pipe have been 
fixed in Mexico by a Presidential decree, 
published on July 13, 1942, and effective 
the following day. This action was taken 
to prevent excessive speculation in ar- 
ticles for which there are no substitutes 
in certain industries. 

Merchants who have imported mer- 
chandise under agreement with the Min- 
ister of National Economy must observe 
these prices. Merchants who do not ad- 
just their prices in accordance with this 
decree will be liable to fines of from 500 to 
10,000 pesos. 
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Shipments Lost At Sea? 
Apply Again to BEW 


Exporters whose shipments of 
allocated commodities have been 
lost at sea have been notified by 
the Board of Economic Warfare 
that new export license applica- 
tions covering such losses will now 
be considered. 

At the same time, customs col- 
lectors were required to tighten 
controls over personal baggage of 
merchant crew members employed 
on vessels of European neutral na- 
tions, not permitting them to take 
out of this country, under the gen- 
eral license for personal baggage, 
such items as radios, radio parts, 
or foodstuffs, 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Federal Commission of Economic 
Planning Created.—A Federal Commis- 
sion of Economic Planning has been es- 
tablished in Mexico, superseding all other 
economic commissions and councils, in- 
cluding the National Economic Council 
established by a law of April 3, 1941, un- 
der provisions of a Presidential decree, 
published on July 9, 1942, and effective the 
following day. The Commission will be 
a consultative body of the Ministry of 
National Economy in the planning and 
coordination of the national economy, in 
eliminating duplication of work in the 
various departments, in the study of con- 
crete economic problems created by the 
war, and in directing the economic mobil- 
ization required for closer inter-American 
cooperation. It will also assist in solv- 
ing Mexico’s financial problems, and will 
supply technical assistance to the organ- 
izations functioning during the emer- 
gency period. 

The Commission will be composed of 
seven members, headed by the Minister 
of National Economy, and including the 
Chief of the Department of the Federal 
District and the Undersecretaries of the 
Treasury, Agriculture, Communications 
and Public Works, Labor, and the Navy. 
There will be one technical represen- 
tative each, but without vote, from the 
Councils of National Workers and Em- 
ployers, the National Railways, and 
Petroleos Mexicanos. Ordinary sessions 
will be held every 10 days. The heads 
of the Ministries represented on the 
Commission will have the privilege of 
personally attending the sessions when- 
ever they desire. 


Netherlands West 


Indies 


Economic Conditions 


Business in the Netherlands West In- 
dies continued at a brisk pace during the 
quarter ended June 30, 1942. Wholesal- 
ers and retailers in most lines reported a 
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lively demand for most goods, particy-. 
larly foodstuffs. Prices rose steeply on 
most items sold at retail, owing to the 
uncertainty as to future deliveries anq 
the higher costs of freight and insurance. 
The local government has placed ceilings 
on prices of such foodstuffs as sugar 
potatoes, onions, rice, flour, corn mea], 
and corned beef, and every effort is be. 
ing made to maintain steady prices. 


AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS 


The only agricultural product of im- 
portance in the Netherlands West Indies 
is aloes, of which Aruba is the largest 
producer, some being produced also in 
Curacao and Bonaire. Production fig- 
ures for the quarter under review are un- 
available, but market prices for aloes 
have been rising steadily over the past 
2 years. 

CONSTRUCTION 

During the second quarter of this year 
an unusual amount of residential build- 
ing took place in Curacao, resulting 
mainly from a pronounced housing short- 
age, and, partially, from a desire to 
invest money in tangible property, 
Even more residential construction would 
be undertaken if building materials 
could be obtained in sufficient quantities, 


MINING 


The principal phosphate mine con- 
tinues to operate, but there was less ship- 
ping of phosphate in the second quarter 
than in the first. Mining is carried on 
now mostly for the building up of reserve 
stocks. 


Exchange and Finance 


Unlimited Exchange for Imports.—Ex- 
change in unlimited amount continues 
to be available for imports from the 
United States. No delays that can be 
attributed to exchange difficulties are 
experienced on remittances for imports. 

The sale of exchange for purposes other 
than imports is severely restricted, and 
each application therefor is decided on 
its merits. Dollars for business travel 
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“Least Congested Ports” 
$ Favored for Future Ship- 
ments 


So that the best possible use can 
be made of all available shipping 
space, it may be necessary to route 
American commodities from ports 
other than those nearest the point 
of origin or present location of 
materials licensed for export. 

Exporters have been advised by 
the Board of Economic Warfare 
to make arrangements with buy- 
ers to cover additional costs of 
overland hauls across the conti- 
nent if Government export and 
transportation controls require 
that shipments be made from 
Pacific ports rather than from 
Atlantic or Gulf ports. 

Future shipments of goods vital 
to the needs of the Central and 
South American countries and the 
United Nations will be directed to 
$ the least congested ports. 
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or travel on account of illness are granted 
only after the necessity therefor has been 
cearly shown. Dollars cannot now be 
obtained for vacation travel. 


Palestine 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Regulations for the Prevention of 
Profiteering. —New regulations published 
in the Palestine Gazette for April 11, 
1942, and designed to supplement exist- 
ing legislation to prevent rising prices, 
prohibit any unreasonable refusal to sell 
acommodity from stock at an exhibited 
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price which allows no more than a rea- 
sonable profit. 

According to an explanatory statement 
accompanying the regulations, a retailer 
who refuses to sell more than a limited 
quantity to any one householder at any 
one time, or who refuses to sell commodi- 
ties in short supply to other than a regu- 
lar customer, would not be regarded as 
“unreasonably” refusing to sell. Simi- 
larly, a rate of profit not exceeding the 
pre-war rate would not be considered 
“unreasonable.” 

The regulations are administered by 
an administrative officer who will prose- 
cute offenders before a British magis- 
trate. The burden of proof is laid upon 
the accused; no appeal may be taken 
from the decision. 


Panama 


Exchange and Finance 


Establishment of Domestic Postal 
Money Order Service. A domestic postal 
money order service was established by 
an executive decree issued July 17. For 
the present only the post offices in the 
larger cities will sell postal money orders, 
but later the service will be extended to 
all post offices in the country. 


Peru 


Exchange and Finance 


Restrictions on Dollar Currency.—The 
circulation of dollar currency was re- 
stricted by a decree of June 6. The de- 
cree prohibited the importation and ex- 
portation by other than the Central Re- 
serve Bank of Peru, except that travelers 
might carry up to $100 with them on 
entering or departing from the Republic. 
Holders of dollar bills were required to 
deliver them to the Central Reserve Bank 
before June 30, with information as to 
the source of the bills in question. On 
the basis of this information the Central 
Reserve Bank then decides whether the 
equivalent in Peruvian currency shall 
be paid or the bills retained by the Bank, 
with a notation that they are for ac- 
count of the interested party. 


Switzerland 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Specific Rates of Turn-over Tax on Im- 
ports Greatly Increased.—The schedule 
of rates of the Swiss taxes applied on im- 
ports, to compensate for the turn-over 
tax on domestic wholesalers, has been re- 
vised upward by a decree of the Federal 
Council and an order of the Finance and 
Customs Department, both of March 13, 
1942, published in the Feuille Officielle 
Suisse du Commerce on March 18 and ef- 
fective from April 1, 1942. 

While the ad valorem rates of tax (on 
which the specific rates are based) re- 
main 2!5 percent on food and other ne- 
cessities and 3 percent on other goods, 
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WILL LIVE-AGAIN 


Courtesy Office of War Information 


revaluations have caused the specific 
rates to be very materially increased, the 
new rates in many instances being more 
than double those of the schedule of Oc- 
tober 1,1941. At the same time a number 
of raw materials have been added to the 
list of articles exempt from tax. 

[See ForrIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 


18, 1941, for an announcement concerning the 
introduction of this tax.] 


Transport and Communication 


Trolley-Bus Service —The use of trol- 
ley busses in the cities of Switzerland has 
undergone considerable expansion since 
the outbreak of hostilities in Europe. 

With its large potential of hydraulic 
power and electricity, and its relatively 
small area, Switzerland is favorably sit- 
uated for the development of this type of 
transport, and the chief obstacle to its 
further rapid growth is the acute short- 
age of certain raw materials, mainly cop- 
per and tires. 

The new Zurich busses of the latest im- 
proved type, have a capacity of 70 pas- 
sengers, though they can accommodate 
100 persons; only 26 passengers can be 
seated, however. The smallest trolley 
busses operating in the country are those 
of the Winterthur line, with a maximum 
capacity of 45. 

The busses in Zurich are equipped with 
110-horsepower motors, which enable 
them even though fully loaded to nego- 
tiate grades of 8 percent at full speed. 
They have front, center, and rear doors— 
the latter, of double automatic construc- 
tion, being reserved for the entrance of 
passengers. 

The use of an improved trolley crossing 
eliminates insulating rods and enables 
two currents to cross without either being 
broken. The busses are equipped with 
trolley pulleys manufactured from a car- 
bon compound and hence do not inter- 
fere with radio reception. 

All work and materials for Switzerland 
trolley busses are furnished by Swiss 
firms, it is claimed. 


(Continued on p. 32) 
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Automotive 
Products 


Nazi MoTorcarR-Factory ACTIVITIES 


Activities of the leading German 
motorcar factories are no longer re- 
stricted to the building of cars but extend 
to the whole field of motor construction, 
including aviation motors, says the Axis 
press. 

The latest annual reports of these com- 
panies show not only considerable capi- 
tal adjustments but also real capital in- 
creases. Enlargement of the capital 
basis is said to have become necessary in 
view of the great tasks assigned to the 
motor industry in this war. 

However, if the adjustment quota does 
not exceed 30 percent of the old capital, 
this fact is ascribed to “the foresight of 
the administration” in view of the future 
risks for motor manufacturers during 
the war and in peacetimes thereafter. 
This situation is said to make it neces- 
sary to provided sufficient padding for 
future times by careful capital adjust- 
ment. 


NAPHTHA FOR MOTORBUS PROPULSION 


Experimental work on the propulsion 
of motorbusses with crude naphtha is 
now being undertaken by the gas en- 
gineer of a British corporation, Says the 
British press. 

This engineer has made experiments 
over a period of 2 years. The suggested 
vehicle would be the first in the country 
to run on crude naphtha, which could 
be used after a start had been made with 
gasoline or gas as the motive power. 


Chemicals 


BrAZIL’S IMPORTS 


Brazil’s principal chemical imports in 
recent years were as follows: Mineral 
salts, caustic soda, and other inorganic 
chemicals, 93,933 tons in 1940, and 85,306 
in 1941; pharmaceutical and other syn- 
thetic organic chemicals, 45,627 tons in 
1940, and 42,420 in 1941; and aniline dyes, 
essences, 4.773 tons in 1940, and 6,682 
in 1941. 

PHENOL IN MEXICO 


Annual consumption of phenol in 
Mexico amounts to approximately 10,000 
kilograms. The United States, and 
formerly Germany and the Netherlands, 
have been the chief suppliers. 
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Coal, Charcoal. and 
Fuel Gases 


FRENCH FUEL SUPPLIES SCARCE 


French households will receive this 
winter only about 20 percent of the coal 
and fuels they normally consume, ac- 
cording to the European press. The 
difficulty is largely one of transportation, 
though coal production itself is down 
again, after having reached a period of 
stabilization. 

The amount of coal available will be 
only 800 to 900 pounds per household, 
whereas normal consumption runs ap- 
proximately 214 tons. Including all sub- 
stitutes, France has at its disposal only 
about 15 percent of its normal pre-war 
fuel supplies. 

Petroleum supplies are so scarce that 
fuel produced in the country must be 
withheld from international trade. 
(French “international” trade is at 
present exclusively with Germany.) 

Wood alcohol and charcoal are being 
used increasingly as gasoline substitutes 
with a resulting loss in operating effi- 
ciency of machinery and motor vehicles. 

Output of electricity cannot bridge the 
gap in fuel supplies, since reservoirs aie 
filled only to 55 percent of normal. 
Snowfall in the Alps has not been as 
heavy as usual, with the result that con- 
sumption of electricity generated by 
hydro plants has recently been reduced 
to 60 percent of normal consumption. 

Annual outlay for fuel and power, how- 
ever, has reached the annual pre-war 
level of 4,000,000,000 francs. 


IMPORTS 


COAL 


Coal imports into Jamaica during the 
March quarter, 1942, decreased by ap- 
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proximately 1,500 tons, compared with g 
year earlier. By value, coal imports de. 
creased in greater proportion, 

The volume of coal brought in during 
the 1942 quarter was 14,845 tons, com. 
pared with 16,380 tons for the 1941 quay. 
ter. Values were: 1942 quarter, £34,199: 
1941 quarter, £40,481. ; 


DroP IN COAL FOR SWISS HOUSEHOLps 


Coal supplies for Swiss households wij] 
fall an additional 10 percent this winter 
says the European press. If this predic. 
tion is borne out, Switzerland will have 
only 25 percent of the nation’s norma] 
coal supplies. A drop to 35 percent of 
10rmal supplies was made during the 
1941-42 winter, both to private homes 
and to offices. 

Wood supplies will also be smaller, it 
is said—probably no more than 25 per. 
cent of the allotment for last winter. 


Construction 


TRANS-SAHARAN RAILWAY RESUMPTION 


Construction of the Trans-Saharan 
Railway, suspended July 15 because of 
heat, will be resumed September 15, 
states the Moroccan press, and it is said 
Beni-Abbés, Algeria, will be 
early in 1943. 

Work was to stop on July 15 at a point 
65 kilometers south of Colomb-Bechar. 
Algeria. The number of workers ep- 
gaged in construction numbered 4,000, 
and track was being laid at the rate of 
i kilometer each day. As Beni-Abbés is 
about 360 kilometers from  Colomb- 
Bechar, a distance of 295 kilometers 
of track would have to be laid between 
September 15 and the beginning of 1943. 
This means a higher rate of construction 
than previously attained 


COLOMBIA’S CEMENT OUTPUT 


Cement production in Colombia con- 
tinues to decline, owing to decreased 
building activities and difficulties ex- 
perienced in obtaining construction ma- 
terials. Opening of a new cement plant, 
scheduled for March 1, 1942, and post- 
poned until Juiy, has been delayed fur- 
ther. The possibility of exporting ce- 
ment to Panama and certain islands in 
the Caribbean is being studied. 


Ecuapor’s ROAD PLANS 


Several road-construction projects are 
being considered in Ecuador, and the fact 
that highway equipment may not become 
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“Eat It Quick!” Say Nazis 


bLLbDbD 2. 


> 

> 

> 

: 

> Canned foods reaching countries 
> occupied by Germany are being 
> plainly marked “For Immediate 
> Consumption Only” — indicating 
> that much progress remains to be 
> made in Nazi substitutes for tin. 

> ~=Sample food containers reaching 
; this country from Germany several 
> years ago employed transparent 
§ sidewalls of plastic materials, ends 
> being made of tin-coated metal. 
> Now that Germany has both of 
> these materials on the “want list,” 
less scarce and less practical ma- 
> terials are no doubt being used. 

> 
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available for use on these projects is 
not a serious deterrent. 

In the past, Ecuadoran highways have 
been built mainly by hand, except for 
the undertaking at Salinas, where it is 
understood equipment is being used. 
The work being carried on at Salinas is 
now about finished, and most Ecuador- 
ans favor the construction of a good 
road between tnis point and Guayaquil 
while the equipment is available. 

The opening of a highway as far as 
Saraguro has recently been inaugurated, 
which is significant, as no road-building 
equipment is available on the Loja end 
of the project. 

If an elaborate agricultural develop- 
ment, to be carried out by the recently 
created Ecuadoran Development Corpo- 
ration, centers at Quevedo, it will 
eventually be necessary to build a high- 
way from that point to the coast, al- 
though there may be no produce to 
transport for 4 or 5 years. 

The Provinces of Manabi and Esmer- 
aldas continue to send delegations to 
Quito, and the great interest of the peo- 
ple in highways is frequently emphasized. 


New HIGHWAYS FOR MEXICO 


Construction of new highway mileage 
was active in most parts of Mexico dur- 
ing June, while other construction work 
increased or decreased according to 
availability of material supplies, public 
funds, and the degree of advancement of 
the rainy season. 

Slow progress was made on the Ciudad 
Juarez-Shihuahua road in June, but it 
is still expected to be ready for traffic 
by September. Work on the Piedras 
Negras-Saltillo highway was at a satis- 
factory rate, and it is now completed 15 
kilometers beyond Sabinas. The An- 
tiguo Morelos-San Luis Potosi Highway 
is complete except for two bridges, and 
Progress was also made on the Mata- 
moros-Ciudad Victoria Highway. 

Construction on the Tampico-Valles 
and Ocampo-Limon roads has been im- 
peded by lack of funds, but work is being 
carried on to some extent. Because of 
the lack of cement and other construc- 
tion materials, work on the Guayalejo 
River bridge on the Tampico-Mante 
road has been suspended. 
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Mexico City PERMITS 


The following table gives the num- 
ber and value of construction permits 
granted in Mexico’s Federal District for 
the first 5 months of 1942. 




















+ : Reconstruction 

New construction or improvement 
Month — 

Num-| Value |Num-| Value 

| ber | (in pesos)| ber | (in pesos) 
January.....___| 254 | 4,640,300} 52| 790,200 
February -_- | 266 | 6,879, 900 58 379, 000 
March... | 401 |11, 089, 900 119 | 1,073, 000 
April... . 313 | 5, 645, 600 75 638, 200 
May. 490, 200 


249 | 5,064, 700 | 51 





During June, Nuevo Laredo noted a 
decline in building, with only seven per- 
mits issued during the month. Vera- 
cruz reports some 10,000,000 pesos being 
spent on schools, hospitals, abattoirs, 
sewer systems, and other public projects. 

In Tijuana, where conditions are fav- 
orable and tourists and sightseers con- 
tinue to arrive, a construction firm is 
said to be about to start building about 
50 small homes (very unpretentious) in 
the suburbs, to cost approximately $200 
each. 

It is reported from Agua Prieto that 
the Angostura Dam, built to irrigate 
Yaqui Valley farms and orchards, was 
dedicated on June 14. 


NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES DEVELOPMENTS 


An unusual amount of residential 
building took place in Curacao during 
the year ended June 30, 1942. 

Two reasons have been given for this 
development, namely, the housing short- 
age brought about by wartime demand, 
and a belief that it is safer to have 
houses and land than to have guilders in 
the bank. 

Much more residential building would 
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be done in Curacao at the present time 
if building materials could be obtained. 

Work on the large dry dock being con- 
structed for the Dutch Shell Oil Co. at 
Curacao is being speeded up as much as 
possible. It is believed that it will be 
completed in 4 or 5 months. This dry 
dock will take vessels up to 600 feet in 
length. 

The Dutch Shell Oil Co. and the Lago 
Oil & Transport Co. at Aruba are mak- 
ing additions to their large oil refineries 
in order to increase the output of cer- 
tain products. 


NEW CANALS FOR Norway? 


A huge scheme of canalization has 
been submitted to the Nazi-controlled 
Norwegian “authorities,” according to 
Axis press reports. 

The proposal involves canalization of 
the Glomma River, whereby a number of 
inland lakes on the Glomma water- 
course would be connected with the sea. 
The planned navigable course would run 
for 305 kilometers (189.5 miles), and no 
fewer than 29 dams would have to be 
constructed. Total cost of the scheme is 
estimated at 140,000,000 crowns. 

Shipping communications between 
four inland lakes and the open sea would 
be established, as the canal system would 
permit navigation of ships up to 1,000 
tons displacement along the entire dis- 
tance. It is thought the forests would 
be the first to benefit from the canal, 
as it would provide a cheap and safe 
means of transportation of timber, with- 
out which this important export prod- 
uct cannot compete on European mar- 
kets. The canal also will aid conserva- 


tion of the forests—if and when it is 
built. 

The scheme is in the hands of the so- 
called “authorities” for further consider- 
ation, although present conditions, with 
regard to available labor, will make im- 
mediate starting of the work difficult. 
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FARM SCRAP BUILDS 
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Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee 


EVENTFUL YEAR IN GUATEMALA 


The fiscal year 1941-42, which covers 
parts of 2 coffee-crop years, was an 
eventful one for the Guatemala coffee 
market. Reorganization of local coffee 
control institutions to handle quotas, 
measures taken by the Banco Central 
de Guatemala to control sales of Pro- 
claimed List coffee, and the effect of the 
20 percent plan on general quota assign- 
ments were of major importance. The 
rising scale of prices and adjustments to 
the “ceiling” figures established in the 
United States market also Were of note 
in general trading circles. 

The Guatemalan quota of 593,556 bags 
(of 60 kilograms each) was filled by early 
May. 

Total exports of coffee during the year 
ended July 2, 1942, amounted to 673,035 
bags, compared with 745,305 bags during 
the same period of 1940-41. 


Grain and Products 


ARGENTINE WHEAT FIGURES 


In 1941-42 the wheat crop in Argentina 
amounted to 6,100,000 metric tons, com- 
pared with 8,150,000 tons in 1940-41, 
according to reports issued by the Min- 
istry of Agriculture. 

Exports of wheat from December 1, 
1941, to June 30, 1942, were 1,280,715 tons, 
compared with 2,387,271 tons from De- 
cember 1, 1940, to November 30, 1941. 

The exportable surplus of wheat on 
July 1, 1942, is estimated to be 5,534,014 
tons, compared with 3,514,729 tons on 
December 1, 1941. 
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CANADA’s RECORD WHEAT YIELD 


A record wheat crop is indicated for 
Canada’s Prairie Provinces this year, 
some estimates being as high as 600,- 
000,000 bushels. 

Never before have so many districts 
reported conditions so good. During the 
60 years for which statistics are avail- 
able, there has never been a time when 
so much rainfall was so evenly distrib- 
uted. Throughout the ‘dust bowl,” fields 
yielding 40 bushels an acre are common. 


Crop DAMAGE IN COLOMBIA 


Heavy frosts, July 14 and 15, in the 
Departments of Cundinamarca and Boy- 
aca in Colombia—among the worst frosts 
in many years—caused sufficient damage 
to the wheat crop to reduce it to about 
half of last year’s crop, despite the plant- 
ing of a larger area. The extent of dam- 
age by frosts in Santander, if any, is not 
known, but it is believed that the wheat 
crop for all of Colombia, expected to be 
harvested in September, October, and 
November, will be approximately 80 per- 
cent of the 1941 crop. 

Prior to the frosts, the outlook for the 
wheat crop had been the best in Colom- 
bia’s history, as it had been reliably re- 
ported that the area planted to wheat 
for the country as a whole was 20 percent 
greater than during 1941. Weather up 
to mid-July had been excellent, and a 50 
percent greater wheat crop than that of 
1941 had been expected largely because 
of increases in the two departments most 
affected by frosts. 

Minimum wheat requirements for the 
year ending September 1, 1943, are esti- 
mated as 18,000 metric tons, although 
Colombia, for a short period, could use 
more yucca and “plantano,” or could 
mill large quantities of yucca and banana 
flour to supplement its wheat needs. 

It is now certain there will be no corn 
shortage, though frost also affected that 
crop to some extent. 

Potatoes, too, were severely damaged 
in the two Departments named, with the 
expected production cut an estimated 





Time has turned at least partly 
backward in his flight, and many 
Englishmen, according to press re- 
ports, are now being awakened in 
the mornings in the same manner 
as were their nineteenth-century 
ancestors—by dangling chains at- 
tached to long poles being rattled 
against their bedroom windows. 

This return to the methods of 
the past does not necessarily mean 
that the people have rebelled 
against that anathema of the early 
hours, the alarm clock; nor that 
they believe the old way is best. 
Wholly responsible is today’s seri- 
ous alarm-clock shortage: New 
ones can rarely be obtained, and a 
month’s wait for repair parts for 
an old one is not at all unusual. 

The report does not state who 
does the chain-rattling. 
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50 to 70 percent. The Caldas Potato 
crop, which is expected to be 18,750 met. 
ric tons in excess of local needs, Will 
probably be required to supply the Cun. 
dinamarca and Boyaca regions and their 
markets in other parts of Colombia, 


IRAN’S GRAIN PRODUCTION AND Trapp 


Wheat production in Iran is estimateg 
to be 1,700,000 metric tons in the year 
ended March 20, 1942, while in the cyp. 
rent year ending March 20, 1943, it jg 
unofficially estimated that 1,400,000 
metric tons will be produced. 

In the year ended March 20, 1942, the 
Ministry of Finance utilized about 
214.509 metric tons of wheat in urban 
centers for the making of bread, ang 
in the year ended March 20, 1941, about 
303.000 metric tons were used. 

During the year ended March 20, 194), 
foreign countries, principally India, fyr. 
nished Iran with 17,244 metric tons of 
wheat. In the year ended March 20, 
1942, imports of wheat from India ang 
Canada amounted to 73,509 metric tons, 
In these 2 years no wheat is reported to 
have been exported. 

On May 22, 1941, there were 117,835 
metric tons of wheat in the hands of 
the Ministry of Finance, and 29,370 met- 
ric tons were in stocks in the silos of that 
Ministry on May 22, 1942. 

The domestic trade in wheat and bar- 
ley is a monopoly of the Ministry of 
Finance. 

Production of barley in the year ended 
March 20, 1942, approximated 700,000 
metric tons, while in the current year 
ending March 20, 1943, it is estimated 
that 600000 metric tons of barley will 
be produced. In the year ended March 
20, 1942, the Ministry of Finance pur- 
chased 16,500 metric tons of barley to 
be mixed with wheat for making bread, 
compared with 16,000 metric tons in 
the year ended March 20. 1941. A small 
quantity of barley is said to be used by 
breweries, but, so far, the largest pro- 
portion of the barley crop is used as 
food for animals. 

No barley was imported in the year 
ended March 20, 1941. In the year 
ended March 20, 1942, 700 metric tons 
were imported from Iraq. 

On May 20. 1941, there were 17,194 
metric tons of barley in the hands of 
the Ministry of Finance, whereas on 
May 22. 1942, such stocks amounted to 
only 4,000 metric tons. 


SITUATION IN IRAQ 


The 1941 grain season in Iraq Was 
bad, particularly for wheat, and for the 
first time in a number of years it became 
necessary to import this product. While 
the wheat crop for a normal year is about 
700,000 tons, in 1940 it was reduced to 
500,000 tons, and in 1941 was even less. 
In 1942 the crop was estimated to be 
about 500,000 tons, but in view of the 
attack by the Sunn pest it is reported 
to be further reduced by at least 20 
percent. 

A wheat problem came into existence 
as the result of two consecutive bad sea- 
sons when grains suffered from both 
natural and agricultural pests, such as 
drought, floods, locusts, and the Sunn 
pest. The hope entertained at the be- 
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ginning of the year for a good grain sea- 
son based on preliminary reports, re- 
lieved to a certain extent the anxiety of 
poth the people and the Government as 
to wheat supplies for the current year. 

At the height of the season, however, 
when it was considered that the crop 
nad been saved from devastation by in- 
sects, news came from the northern re- 
gion that the wheat crop had suffered 
severely from the Sunn pest. Therefore, 
for the third year apparently there will 
be a shortage of wheat. 

The barley crop is reported to be good 
this year and may be utilized to make 
up for the shortage in wheat. It is esti- 
mated at 1,200,000 tons, which may leave 
a large surplus for export. 

Exports of grain from Iraq for the cal- 
endar year of 1941 (in tons) were as 
follows: Barley, 55,005; rice, 5,908; wheat, 
1; maize, 35; and giant millet, 4,632. 


SomME SPANISH CROPS SHORT 


The Spanish wheat harvest, it is un- 
officially reported, will mot exceed 
3,000,000 metric tons. The barley crop 
is also short and may produce only 
1,700,000 tons. The oat crop is ex- 
pected to yield 600,000 tons, about the 
same as in 1941. 

Rye, it is claimed, will show an im- 
provement this year and may exceed 
500,000 tons. The rice crop, however, is 
less satisfactory. 


FLourR SHORTAGE IN VIRGIN ISLANDS 


As a result of an acute shortage of 
wheat flour in the Virgin Islands, the 
10,000 inhabitants of St. Thomas and 
St. John have been issued war rationing 
books limiting each person to 2 pounds 
of flour a week, says an OPA report. 

The flour shortage on the islands be- 
came so critical recently that the one 
bakery in St. Thomas was forced to sus- 
pend sales. An appeal to the Armed 
Forces on the island was answered with 
the loan of enough flour to keep this 
bakery running for 2 weeks on a re- 
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Cognac, Caviar, “Doa 
Jonah” 


A salvage operation is being 
carried out in France that is be- 
lieved to be unique. Remembering 
that a small steamer loaded with 
choice food and drink capsized 
some 3 years ago in the roadstead 
at Le Havre (port used by many 
Americans “the last time they saw 
Paris”), a local salvage company 
recently undertook to recover the 
undamaged part of the cargo. 

Reports say the wreck has thus 
far yielded substantial quantities 
of preserved caviar and paté de 
fois gras as well as several hundred 
cases of cognac. The first two 
items were found to be in good 
shape, and the latter had suffered 
none from age, it is said. 

Operations continue. 
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duced scale. All flour consumed on the 
islands must be imported. 

The third island of the Virgin Island 
group, St. Croix, is not affected by this 
rationing. 


Fish 


CANADA’S MARITIME-PROVINCES CATCH 


Landings of fish in the Maritimes, in 
April, totaled 28,701,600 pounds, almost 
double the quantity landed in March, 
but 1,440,400 pounds less than the 
amount landed in April 1941. The catch 
in May reflected a further seasonal rise, 
amounting to 84,295,800 pounds, or ap- 
proximately three times the April catch. 
The May landings amounted to 2,717,700 
pounds more than the landings in May 
1941. 

During April the principal varieties 
landed, in order of value, were: Cod, 
lobsters, sardines, haddock, scallops, ale- 
wives, and herring. In May, with the 
opening of the lobster season and the 
extension of the herring fishery, lob- 
sters took the lead, followed by cod, 
herring, sardines, mackerel, haddock, 
shad, salmon, and alewives. 

It appears that for the present the 
markets in Canada will absorb the fish 
which are not disposed of elsewhere, de- 
spite isolated reports that fish were de- 
stroyed owing to lack of markets. One 
factory has reported that it is working 
at top speed to meet the demand for 
Nova Scotia canned lobsters, mackerel, 
and hake, and as a result of the British 
purchases of British Columbia salmon 
it has entered into a large program of 
canning Nova Scotia salmon. There is 
a temporary shortage of dried fish for 
quick shipment, owing to weather con- 
ditions which have been unfavorable for 
drying. 

There has been a decrease in the num- 
ber of vessels “salt fishing’ compared 
with the summer of 1941. Their catches, 
however, have been so good there is not 
likely to be any decrease in the total 
landings. 
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Fruits and Nuts 


APPLES IN CANADA 


An apple crop of over 12,000,000 bushels 
is possible this year, compared with 
10,500,000 bushels in 1941. The main 
varieties of apples are sizing up well 
throughout Car.ada. 

The apple crop ir British Columbia 
will be about 6,000,000 boxes, about one- 
third larger than last year’s small crop. 
However, in Western Ontario and Nova 
Scotia the set was poor, the drop was 
heavy, and spraying was neglected in 
many orchards; hence small crops will 
be harvested again this year. 

More than half of British Columbia’s 
expected increase probably will be in the 
McIntosh variety, although Wealthy, 
Jonathan, and Rome Beauty may ac- 
count largely for the rest of the increase. 
A slight decrease is expected for Delicious. 
Shipments of cookers and early varieties 
commenced around July 10 to 15 in both 
Ontario and British Columbia. 

Domestic consumption of Canadian 
apples in fresh form during 1941-42 was 
much less than in either of the 2 preced- 
ing years and was even as low as in 
1936-37. 

The following table shows commercial 
production, exports of fresh apples, proc- 
essed, and domestic consumption: 


{In millions of bushels] 





| | Domestic 











Com- | 

- . | Exports | > nsump- 

Year | oe | of fresh | ine tion of 

on | apples | | fresh 

| apples 
1936-37 as 12.1 | 4.5 | 2.3 | 5.3 
1937-38____- 15.2 | 6.7 | 2.6 5.9 
1938-39... 15.7 8.5 1.5 | 5.7 
1939-40_____. 16. 4 | 4.0 | 5.6 | 6.8 
1940-41.------) 39-129] 0 kaa} 88] 8.0 
1941-42 __ pat 10.5 | 1.8 | 3.4 | 5.3 

| 





Consumption of fresh apples probably 
will be higher during 1942-43, but ex- 
ports are expected to be much smaller. 
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The quantity of apples to be used for the 
making of cider and vinegar will probably 
not be large, though it may be larger 


than for last year. There will be little 
canning of apples, apple sauce, apple-pie 
fill, or apple juice, whereas the canning 
of these items consumed 1,000,000 bushels 
of apples in 1941-42, and about 2,100,000 
bushels in each of the 2 preceding years. 

It now appears that scarcely 3,000,000 
bushels of Canadian apples will be proc- 
essed this year. About 750,000 bushels of 
Nova Scotia apples out of a crop of pos- 
sibly 3,000,000 bushels will be sold in 
fresh form. Nova Scotia probably will 
dry only about 2,250,000 bushels of apples, 
and the total quantity dried in Canada 
is expected to be only slightly more than 
this figure. 


OTHER FRUITS IN DOMINION 


Fruit yields, or yield prospects, are gen- 
erally below average in eastern Canada 
and above average in British Columbia. 

Apricots in British Columbia are ex- 
pected to yield almost 280,000 crates, of 
20 pounds each, nearly 50 percent more 
than last year. Harvesting commenced 
around July 9, and carlot shipments were 
expected by July 25. 

Early peach marketings started in Brit- 
ish Columbia by July 10, but volume ship- 
ments are not expected until Rochesters 
are ready around August 1. Last year’s 
peach crop will probably be exceeded. 
In Ontario the first early peaches were 
marketed from the Niagara Peninsula 
about mid-July. The later varieties are 
sizing well, and a good crop is expected. 

Pears in British Columbia are making 
good progress and are expected to exceed 
400,000 boxes, an exceptionally large 
crop. In Ontario, yields of both Kieffers 
and Bartletts are expected to be some- 
what below average. During the first 
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half of July, however, the fruit was sizing 
well, 

Grapes in Ontario promise a heavy crop 
of excellent quality. Bunches are large 
and compact, and the berries are sizing 
evenly and well. 


IRAN’s ALMOND CROP 


The production of almonds in Iran in 
the year ended March 20, 1942, was esti- 
mated at about 4,500 metric tons. Al- 
though it is still too early to make a close 
estimate of the current crop, it is believed 
that during the year ending March 20, 
1943, production will approximate 6,000 
metric tons. The ratio between shelled 
and unshelled almonds is about 4 to 1 
for both years. 

Stocks are low, and are estimated at 
about 500 metric tons. Heavy shipments 
to India in the last 11 months account 
for the stocks being so low. Domestic 
consumption accounts for about one- 
eighth of the crop. 


Iron and Steel 


IRISH STEEL WorKS To RESUME 


Reports on the Haulbowline Steel 
Works at Cork (Eire) indicate that work 
in the mills will be resumed soon. A 
subsidy of £200,000 has been granted by 
the Irish Government, and several hun- 
dred tons of steel have reportedly been 
received from abroad. Scrap metals, 
said to be available in considerable 
quantities, will also be used. 


SouTH AFRICAN OUTPUT STEPPED UP 


In discussing a bill to provide for an 
increase of £6,500,000 in the share cap- 
ital of the Iron and Steel Corporation, 
in the Union of South Africa, the Min- 
ister of Commerce and Industry recently 
stated that the capacity of the corpora- 
tion, originally set at 180,000 tons of raw 
steel a year, would soon be increased to 
420,000 tons. 

British press dispatches state that pro- 
vision was being made for the mining of 
increased supplies of ore, for the manu- 
facture of wire of various types needed 
by farmers, and for the manufacture of 
farm machinery and implements. 


Leather and 
Products 


JAMAICA’S SHOE IMPORTS DROP 


Boots and shoes imported into Jamaica 
during the first quarter of 1942 fell to 
less than one-fifth of those imported 
during the like period of 1941. Values, 
however, dropped to less than half. 

Figures show that only 8,035 dozen 
pairs of boots and shoes were imported 
into Jamaica during the 1942 first quar- 
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ter, cOmpared with 43,303 dozen pairs 
during the 1941 quarter. 

Values were: First quarter, 1941, £48 . 
793; first quarter, 1942, £28,301. 


JAMAICA’S HIDE-AND-SKIN SHIPMENTS 


Hides and skins exported from Jamaica 
during the first quarter of 1942 showeg 
a large decrease, compared with those 
exported during the similar period of 
1941. 

Goatskin exports fell off approxi. 
mately 35,000 skins during the period, 
only 65,081 skins being exported during 
the 1942 quarter, compared with 99,499 
exported during the period ended March 
31, 1941. 

No hides are listed among the first. 
quarter 1942 exports, in contrast to the 
2,000 hides, valued at £1,362, listed for 
the first quarter of 1941. 

Values of goatskins exported during 
the 1942 first quarter came to £7,299, 
compared with £7,523 during the first 
quarter of 1941. 


Lumber and 
Products 


BRITISH HONDURAS MAHOGANY INDUSTRY 


Mahogany is cut in British Honduras 
by individuals who contract to deliver 
specified amounts of wood to buyers, 
Ordinarily, contracts are made in No- 
vember for delivery the following year, 
and cutters are given advance payments 
with which to finance their operations. 
The logs are hauled from the forests 
during the dry season, usually January 
to May, and are delivered to buyers be- 
tween June and October—depending 
upon flood conditions. It is customary 
for buyers to furnish chains for rafting 
the logs and for bringing them to the 
point of export. 

Mahogany logs are shipped in the 
round and are measured by Govern- 
ment-licensed measurers, by the Doyle- 
Scribner rule. Ships calling regularly 
at Belize, the main point of export, do 
not carry mahogany logs. Instead, 
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Dutch housewives who so treas- { 
ure their gleaming copper kettles 3 
have taken steps to see that they { 
do not fall into the hands of the { 
Nazis, news filtering from _ the ‘ 
Netherlands reveals. ; 
As the Nazis advanced, house- 
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wives scurried to the tulip fields 
and elsewhere and there buried 
their kitchen copperware. Each 
week the separate pieces are ex- 
humed and given a thorough polish 
to prevent deterioration. 

This mass move of the Dutch 
housewives explains, it is said, the 
puzzling expressions often found in 
letters from the Netherlands—“Mr. 
C. Kettle’s funeral” or “The Kettle 
family is taking a long holiday.” 
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available steamers call there especially 
for the cargo whenever a sufficient quan- 
tity of logs is ready. 


OUTPUT IN CANADA’S “MARITIMES” 


Statements from the lumber trade in- 
dicate that production in New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia will not decline as much 
as has been expected, according to the 
Canadian press. In New Brunswick 65 
operators report their estimated output 
for 1942 as 130,000,000 board feet, com- 
pared with 143,000,000 in 1941. Produc- 
tion in Nova Scotia for 1942 is estimated 
by 68 operators at 87,000,000 board feet, 
as against 98,000,000 in 1941. 


FINNISH AMALGAMATION 


Five Finnish lumber concerns have 
united to form a new organization to 
be known as the Rauma-Raahe Corpora- 
tion, according to the European press. 
Annual capacity of the new company is 
178,200,000 board feet of lumber, 75,000 
tons of pulp, and 16,900 cubic yards of 
birch plywood. 


OAK FOR VATS AND TANKS IN U. K. 


Prewar standards of quality have been 
maintained in Britain’s manufacture of 
wooden containers—vats and tanks—for 
chemicals, in spite of a lumber scarcity, 
according to the British press. 

Some stocks still remain of the usual 
yat-making timbers, such as pitch pine, 
but a gradual shift is being made to Brit- 
ish timbers, mostly oak and larch. 

Oak has long been used as a vat timber, 
and if the present difficulties of importa- 
tion continue it will probably become the 
chief material for the purpose. Larch is 
also considered a possible substitute for 
pitch pine. 


Nonferrous Metals 


AUSTRALIAN GOLD-MINE MAINTENANCE 


The maintenance in operating condi- 
tion of gold mines which may be closed 
because of the draft of miners for mili- 
tary service has been assured by a grant 
of £100,000 made to the government of 
Western Australia by the Commonwealth 
War Cabinet, according to the British 
press. Similar action may be taken later 
in other gold-mining areas of Australia. 


REcORD OF BOLIVIA’s PATINO MINES 


The Patifio Mines and Enterprises 
Consolidated, Inc., of Bolivia, in its report 
for 1941, shows an output of 15,721 tons 
of fine tin, compared with 12,978 tons in 
1940 and only 7,017 tons in 1939. Proved 
ore reserves yielded 49.3 percent, and the 
remainder was from sources not included 
in the reserves. The physical condition 
of the mines and plant is reported to be 
excellent. 


New Zinc DISCOVERY IN CANADA 


Production possibilities of a zinc de- 
posit in Kootenay Park, British Colum- 
bia, are to be investigated by Base Metals 
Mining Corporation. Though the ore 
body is not large, it forms a possible 
wertime source of the metal. Zinc con- 
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tent is expected to be 20 to 30 percent, 
say press reports. 


Costa Rica’s GOLD SHIPMENTS 


Exports of gold bullion and concen- 
trates from Costa Rica amounted to 
$24,753 in May 1942, and to $251,902 for 
the first 5 months of the year. In May 
1941, gold exports were valued at $49,373, 
and at $191,744 for the first 5 months of 
that year. 


Inp1A’s BAUXITE HoLps RicH PROMISE 


Rich deposits of bauxite in India have 
prompted the Director of the Geological 
Survey to make the statement that India 
possesses “all the prerequisites for the 
eventual occupation of one of the lead- 
ing places in the aluminum industry.” 
In addition to extensive deposits in 
Behar, the Central Provinces, Bhopal, 
and Bombay Presidency, preliminary 
surveys indicate the wide distribution of 
bauxite in Kashmir. 

Ferruginous laterites and poor-grade 
bauxite should be found useful in the 
alumina cement industry. Small quan- 
tities of this cement have already been 
made in a pilot plant in the Jharia coal 
fields, Bengal, and iron was recovered 
in the process. 

The Aluminum Co. of India, Ltd., using 
power supplied by the Travancore Gov- 
ernment hydroelectric scheme, is the 
only plant in India producing the metal 
itself. This firm has also erected a fully 
equipped aluminum sheet mill at Belur, 
a suburb of Calcutta, and plans to erect 
another reduction plant at an early date. 

The Director of the Survey also re- 
portedly stated that cheap electric power, 
both hydro and thermal, exists in other 
parts of India, and that the availability 
of fluorspar deposits in convenient local- 
ities renders the development of the 
manufacture of synthetic cryolite only a 
matter of time. 
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NEW ZEALAND MERCURY MINE REOPENED 


The reopening of a mercury mine near 
Whangarei in the Puh’puhi district of 
New Zealand, 95 miles north of Auckland, 
is reported by the British press. Though 
cinnabar is widely distributed in New 
Zealand, the most important deposits 
are said to be located in the Puhipuhi 
district. Low-grade deposits at Ngawha, 
and small deposits in other districts, are 
also under investigation. 


NORTHERN RHODESIA COPPER MILLING 
AT PEAK 


Copper represented 91 percent of the 
export trade of Northern Rhodesia in 
1940, and other crude metals accounted 
for another 7 percent. The amount of 
ore milled is now at a peak, but ores 
processed during the last year yielded 
less copper per ton than formerly. 

A 10 percent increase in total imports 
of Northern Rhodesia during the first 9 
months of 1941 over the comparable 
period of 1940 is attributed to the need 
for supplies and machinery caused by 
increased activity of producers of base 
metals. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


AUSTRALIAN ALUNITE 


Five known deposits of alunite have 
been reported by investigators appointed 
by the South Australian Chemical In- 
stitute to study the State’s alunite pos- 
sibilities, says the British press. One of 
the deposits merits particular attention 
because of its location close to Port 
Pirie, where adequate shipping and 


transport facilities are available. 
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IRELAND’S SILICA AND COLLOIDAL CLAYS 


An extensive acreage of clay deposits 
in Cloyne, near Middleton, County Cork, 
Eire, is being exploited for silica, a clay 
of snowy whiteness, and for colloidal 
Clay, which is a darkish brown. The 
silica is used in the manufacture of 
cleansers, as a flux in pottery making, 
as a refractory in steel furnaces, and as 
an ingredient in paint and rubber arti- 
cles, and the colloidal clay is used in 
road-making and is converted by chemi- 
cal process into binding materials. 

The bulk of the production of 6,000 
tons of silica and 4,000 tons of colloidal 
clays is exported. 


ASBESTOS IN VENEZUELA 


A promising asbestos deposit has been 
found near Tinaquillo in the State of 
Cojedes, Venezuela, and according to the 
British press, is being developed by Cia. 
Anon. Minas de Amianto de Tinaquillo 
of Caracas, Venezuela. Most of the as- 
bestos is in irregular cross-fiber veins. 

A mill capable of handling 6,000 tons of 
asbestos fiber a year is now under con- 
struction and is scheduled to go into 
operation by the end of 1942. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


NOTABLE GAINS IN JAMAICA’S EXPORT 


Oils and fats exported from Jamaica 
during the first quarter of 1942 showed 
general large increases (with the excep- 
tion of coconut oil) as compared with 
exports for the similar quarter of 1941. 

Export figures for lard for the two 
quarters show a spectacular increase, the 
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amount exported in the 1941 quarter 
standing at 11,432 pounds, valued at £332, 
compared with 177,250 pounds in the 
1942 quarter, valued at £12,582. 

Margarine exports also showed great 
gains, increasing from 268,237 pounds, 
valued at £5,982, in the first quarter of 
1941 to 466,793 pounds, valued at £14,145, 
in the 1942 quarter. 

Coconut-oil exports showed a 10Ss, 
falling from 6,890 gallons exported dur- 
ing the 1941 quarter to only 382 gallons 
during the first quarter of 1942. Values 
fell correspondingly, from £890 in the 
1941 quarter to £103 in the 1942 period. 


MEXICAN SOAP FACTORY 


A factory for the manufacture of soap 
and coconut oil will soon begin opera- 
tions in Campeche, Mexico. Raw mate- 
rials will be secured chiefly from nearby 
areas. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


CANADA’S TABER-DISTRICT FIELD 


Canada’s most promising oil region, 
other than Alberta’s Turner Valley oil 
field, is believedly the Taber district. 
New production at the field has been 
stopped temporarily, however, because of 
a lack of storage space. 

The extent of the field is not yet 
known, but geologists feel that the main 
pool has already been tapped. 

Twenty wells are now in the process 
of drilling in Turner Valley, although the 
allowance for the field was reduced from 
26,187 barrels per day during June to 
25,075 barrels per day during July. 
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IMPORTS TO JAMAICA 


Petroleum products imported into Ja- 
maica during the 3-month period endeg 
March 31, 1942, fell off to a large extent 
compared with quantities imported dur. 
ing the like quarter of 1941. Lubricating 
oil was an exception, showing a 13,009. 
gallon increase. 

Values, however, of all products, ex. 
cept gasoline. showed gains. Value 
of fuel oil showed a slight gain, despite 
the fact that imports were 6,000 gallons 
fewer than during the 1941 quarter. 
Value of kerosene showed a 50 percent 
gain, though imports fell off about 25 
percent. 

The products imported, together with 
volumes and values, for the first quarters 
of 1941 and 1942 are shown in the 
following table: 





——— 
First quarter, First quarter 
1941 1942 4 
lt 
Quantity Value Quantity) Value 
Fuel oil tor 27, 506 £50, 183 21, 386 £50, 196 
Kerosene gallons 827,706, 12,061) 628, 356) 17, 059 


Crasoling lo 1, 848, 910 1), 198 1, 469, 453) 24 136 


87. 58 q 


923 100, 869) 15, 908 


Rubber and a 
Products 


CHILE TRIES GUAYULE 





Experiments are being conducted with 
guayule along the Aconcagua River in 
the vicinity of Quillota, Chile, according 
to press reports. This region, located in 
central Chile, produces many subtropical 
fruits, and is considered suitable for 
guayule rubber production. 


RUBBER FROM HONDURAS 


The United States Rubber Reserve Co. 
until December 31, 1946, will purchase 
all rubber produced in the Republic of 
Honduras which is not required for es- 
sential domestic needs there, under the 
terms of a recently signed agreement. 
Honduras thus becomes the eighth 
American country to sign such an agree- 
ment with the United States. 


Shipbuilding 


BRITAIN STARTS USE OF “Kort NOZZLE” 


A device developed in Germany, the 
Kort nozzle, which has an important 
effect in increasing the towing force of 
tugs, has been fitted to vessels in the 
United Kingdom, states the British 
press. 

The Kort nozzle may be described as 4 
ring casing of aerofoil section fitted 
iround the proreller of a ship. It was 
n0t adopted primarily as an attempt to 
increase efficiency, but was developed 
from a guard around the propellers of 
some of the large tugs used in certain 
German canals—a device required by 
the German Ministry of Transport, to 
reduce erosion of the sides and bottom 
of these waterways. 
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124 Days to Christmas 


At the moment, Christmas seems 
a long way off—but so are many 
of our soldiers. So, mail early, ad- 
yises the Army Postal Service. 

Officers of that Service urge that 
Christmas packages, cards, and 
letters for men overseas be mailed 
between October 1 and November 1, 
pointing out that anything mailed 
after the latter date will very likely 
not reach the soldier in time for 
Christmas. 

With all available cargo space 
needed for the transport of vital 
military supplies, it is urged that 
Christmas packages be kept to a 
minimum in size and weight. 
Postal regulations provide that no 
package weighing over 11 pounds, 
or more than 18 inches in length, 
or 42 inches in length and girth 
combined, may be mailed. No more 
than one package per week may be 
mailed by any one person. 

The Army Postal Service also re- 
quests persons NOT to send food or 
clothing in gift packages—pointing 
out that soldiers are amply pro- 
vided with these necessities, and 
there is the danger that food will 
spoil or be damaged in transit. 

At a later date, the U. S. Post 
Office Department will issue in- 
structions for the proper method 
of packing fcr oversea shipment. 
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Experiments with the Kort nozzle on 
tugs in the United Kingdom have shown 
markedly increased towing power, and 
an increase in towing speed under bad 
weather conditions. Thus it appears 
that definite advantages result from 
using the nozzle for tug and salvage 
vessels, the effects being more pro- 
nounced at towing speeds than at free- 
running sveeds. 

The device gives greater directional 
stability to the stern; therefore the turn- 
ing moment of the rudder has to be in- 
creased, or the deadwood reduced, to ob- 
tain the same maneuvering facility as a 
vessel with open propellers. More than 
700 vessels had been fitted with the 
Kort nozzle prior to the war. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


JAMAICA’S SOAP PURCHASES 


Imports of laundry soap to Jamaica 
during the first quarter of 1942 increased 
sharply, almost 300 percent, over im- 
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ports during the similar period of 1941. 
During the first quarter of 1942 358,680 
pounds of laundry soap valued at £8,293 
were imported, compared with only 
97,183 pounds valued at £2,426 received 
during the same period of 1941. Other 
soap imports totaled 225,168 pounds in 
the first quarter of 1942 (value £7,154) 
compared with 269,206 pounds in 1941 
(value £5,945). 


JAMAICA’S SHIPMENTS OF ESSENTIAL OILS 


Exports of essential oils and allied 
products from Jamaica for the period 
January 1 to May 31, 1942, and for the 
like period in 1941, are indicated in the 
following table: 





| | 
| January to May | January to May 
1942 1941 
Item 


Quantity, Value Quantity Value 


Pounds Pounds | 
1, 448, 278 £99, 274 1,831, 984 £47, 986 
73, 538) 96, 833 14, 955 7, a1 
20, 122, 969) 168, 552 (}) () 


Ginger 
Orange oil 
Citrus pulp 





1 Not available 


The quantity of ginger exported in 
1942 is somewhat less than that shipped 
in 1941; there is, however, a considerable 
increase in price. 

Almost five times as much orange oil 
was exported in 1942 as in 1941, with a 
startling increase in value. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


JAMAICA’S PURCHASES MouNT 


Imports of all textiles to Jamaica in 
the first quarter of 1942 showed a large 
increase over the comparable period in 
1941. 

Details are shown in the following 
table: 





First quarter First quarter 
1941 1942 


Item 
Quan- 


— Quan- ~~ 

tity (in C.i.f. tity din C.i.f. 

yards) value yards) value 
Apparel £20, 656 £18, 807 
Cotton piece goods. 3, 268,490 68, 121 6,143,859 171, 189 
Pure silk 3SS 22 643 62 
Art silk 287,593) 11,432 959,931; 50,242 
Wool piece goods 18, 449 4,703) 135,406 19,078 





NEW TEXTILE MILLS, TUNISIA 


Tunisia’s new textile industry has re- 
cently begun operations, according to 
an Axis news agency. The _ mills, 
equipped with French machinery, are 
said to be producing about 15,000 meters 
of fabric a month. 


Cotton and Products 


ARGENTINE CROP 


Early official estimates place Argen- 
tina’s 1942 cotton crop at 80,000 tons. 
This figure represents a very Satisfactory 
yield, considering that droughts and 
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frosts had greatly reduced the harvest- 
able acreage. It is in excess of the total 
production for each of the last 10 years, 
with the exception of 1936, as indicated 
by the following figures made public in 
Argentina: 





Quantity | Quantity 


Year (in tons) Year (in tons) 
1941_____. eu 50, 340 1936__._- 80, 960 
1940__- ane: 78, 590 1935___- 64, 040 
1939 ; 70, 890 || 1934_- 43, 360 
1938 : oe 51, 450 1933 _- 32, 510 
1937. ._- 31,170 || 1932_- 36, 690 





Synthetic Fibers 


GAMBIA’S PURCHASES OF RAYON PIECE 
Goops 


About 8,695 square yards of rayon piece 
goods were imported into Gambia (on 
the west coast of Africa) in the first 
quarter of 1942. This reflects an in- 
crease of 1,559 square yards over the 
7,136 imported in the preceding quarter, 
states a British trade publication. Only 
3,641 square yards were imported in the 
first 3 months of 1941. 


GOLD Coast IMPORTS 


Imports of all-rayon tissues to the 
Gold Coast in January 1942 showed an 
increase of 244,780 square yards over the 
preceding month, reports a British trade 
periodical. 

In January 1942, 372,725 square yards 
were imported, compared with 127,945 
in December and 142,913 in January of 
last year. 

For the year 1941, imports of rayon 
tissues amounted to 1,185,000 square 
yards, a slight decrease from the 1940 
total of 1,209,000 square yards. 


SIERRA LEONE’S IMPORTS 


Imports of all-rayon tissues into Sierra 
Leone in February 1942, amounting to 
29,351 square yards, showed a decrease of 
10,046 from the 39,397 square yards im- 
ported in January, but a decided increase 
over the February 1941 figure of 13,706 
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square yards, according to a British peri- 
odical. 

In 1941 total imports of rayon tissues 
amounted to 528,000 square yards, 
whereas only 285,000 square yards were 
imported in 1940. 


SWEDISH STAPLE-FIBER OUTPUT 


Sweden’s annual production of staple 
fiber may reach nearly 15,000 tons early 
next year, says a British publication. A 
cooperative plant now produces 5,500 
tons, and an independent company has 
an annual capacity of approximately 
2.000 tons. A new factory under con- 
struction, at an estimated cost of 12 
million crowns, Will increase this total 
by 7,500 tons. 


Wool and Products 


ARGENTINA’S POSITION 


Shipping difficulties did not permit the 
wool export market in Argentina to con- 
+inue at the high pace which it attained 
in March, and at the middle of April 
about 50,000 bales were reportedly in 
storage awaiting cargo space. 

For the period October 1, 1941, to 
March 31, 1942, the United States has ac- 
counted for a larger proportion of Ar- 
gentina’s wool shipments than in pre- 
vious years. 

Reports from an unofficial, but reliable, 
source indicate that during the com- 
parable period of 1939-40 173,500 tons 
were exported. This figure climbed to 
93.300 tons in 1940-41, but dropped to 
56,300 tons in 1941-42. 


InDIA PLANS To EXPAND PRODUCTION 


The Imperial Council of Agriculture 
has launched a research program to in- 
crease production and raise the quality 
of Indian wool, reports a British journal. 

India’s 45 000 000 sheep yield approxi- 
mately 86,000.000 pounds of wool an- 
nually, creating an export trade in wool 
and woolen articles reaching 38,500,000 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


rupees in normal times. 

Requirements for the Army can re- 
place a portion of the diminishing ex- 
ports, although a high-quality wool is 
demanded, which is now produced only 
in northern India. 


TRAQ’S TRADE 


Exports of raw wool from Iraq for 
April amounted to 1,127 tons, valued at 
163,168 dinars. 

Various textiles imported into Iraq 
during April of this year were as follows: 





Quantity rol 
Item (square Bll 

meters ’ ; 
Cotton textiles | 6,918, 607 305, 783 
Silk textiles 473 74 
W oolen textiles 43, 636 19. 849 
Wearing apparel 24, 004 
Rayon textiles 147, 581 15, 936 





SLACKENED ACTIVITY IN U. K. 


Toward the middle of July British ac- 
tivity in wool sorting slackened some- 
what, owing to an accumulation of tops. 
A trade report announces a forthcoming 
20 percent cut in wool combing, with a 
proportionate reduction in hours of 
night work. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


SovIET FLAX OUTLOOK 


The current area sown to flax in the 
Soviet Union is stated in European press 
dispatches to be greater than in previous 
years, and growers are looking forward 
to good yields of this product, as well as 
of cotton. 

Mills are said to have ample supplies 
of both flax and cotton from last year’s 
crop to fill orders for the armed forces. 


SPaAINn’s BROOM-STRAW FIBERS 


A State factory is to be established in 
Spain, for the manufacture of textile 
fiber from broom straw, according to a 
European press report. Broom fiber is 
stronger than cotton, it is claimed, and 
can be used for the production of 
blankets and rugs. It is reported that 
Granada has about 15,000 acres devoted 
to the cultivation of broom straw. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


SITUATION IN CANARY ISLANDS 


Normally, substantial imports of leaf 
tobacco into the East Canary Islands are 
made to meet local consumption needs 
and tobacco manufacturing contracts 
with the Spanish Tobacco Monopoly. 
Native leaf covers only 5 percent of local 
requirements. 

In the early months of 1942, amounts 
released for consumption averaged 
around 150,000 pounds per month, most 
of it being of American origin. 


PRESENT POSITION OF IRELAND (EIRE) 


Although too early for accurate pre- 
dictions, the number of actual tobacco 
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growers in Eire during the 1942 season 
is not likely to exceed 250, and the area 
actually planted will probably amount to 
300 acres, according to the tobaceg 
specialist of the Department of Agricy). 
ture of Eire. These figures indicate g 
marked increase over last season’s PYo- 
duction (136 growers and 180 acres), py 
are not as large as might have been ex. 
pected, because farmers are concentrat. 
ing on the production of food crops, 

On May 1, of this year, when many. 
facturers received the 142,691 pounds of 
tobacco produced last season, their Stocks 
of the preceding year’s growth were 
practically exhausted, it was stated, 

The 1941 tobacco yield was not ma. 
terially different in quality from the 1940 
crop. Because of increased prices for 
United States tobaccos of similar types 
and grades, however, domestic varieties 
commanded a better average price—g 
figure equivalent to that of United States 
types. 

Stocks of imported tobacco held ip 
bonded warehouses on June 30, 1949 
totaled about 2,929,928 pounds, approxi. 
mately 640,000 pounds of which was Jayg 
tobacco. Reserves of domestic tobacco 
were estimated at 154,360 pounds, 

During the first quarter of 1942 about 
1,996,150 pounds of imported leaf ang 
49,700 pounds of domestic leaf were 
withdrawn from Government bonded 
warehouses. About two-thirds of the 
domestic production will be used in the 
manufacture of cigarettes and the 
remainder in pipe tobacco. 

In 1940 and 1941 15 establishments in 
Eire engaged in the manufacture of to. 
bacco products. In 1941, 9,030,726 pounds 


of tobacco leaf were consumed in tobaceo | 


manufacture, compared with 9,599,432 
pounds in 1940. The following table in- 
dicates kind of product, quantity, and net 
selling value for these 2 years: 





Quantity | Net selling value 
[ter - _——————— 
1940 1941 1440 1941 
Pounds | Pounds 
Cigarettes 6, 828, 835 6, 498, 431, £6, 478, 001, £7, 004, 287 
Cigars 3, 372 3, 7H 4, 187 5, 462 
Other manu- 
factured 
tobacco 3, 211, 043 2, 984, 37 2,193,841) 2, 478,045 


Snuff 183,043) 176, 809 132, 105 159, 000 





CIGAR SHIPMENTS, JAMAICA 


Exports of cigars from Jamaica for the 
period January to May 1942, amounted 
to 37,100 pounds, valued at £27,410, com- 
pared with 23,576 pounds, valued at 
£13,588, for the comparable period in 
1941. 





Swiss Metal Shortage 


An indication of the acute metal shott- 
age in Switzerland is seen in the new 
labor policy of a large international man- 
ufacturer of machines. 

In order to keep personnel from being 
idle, the company has rented land and 
is paying the employees their normal 
rate of pay to cultivate it. The com- 
pany’s pay roll in Switzerland is reported 
to include nearly 7,500 persons. 
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; | Way Now Cleared for U. S. 

ertising E I c by WSA 

Export Advertising xtra Insurance Coverage by 

- (Continued from p. 4) 

a 

P ° The United States War Shipping Ad- States or any department or agency thereof, 

Many United States Ads ministration announced August 13, 1942, eluding corporations wholly owned by the 

the issuance of Supplement No. 2 of its : 

(~ rs 1 b - 

means General Order No, 6 setting forth cer- gael ORSAY shalt mot cones to econ: 
The Coordinator’s office illustrates its tain additional coverages available un- change in intention on the part of the as- 

\- theory by a few samples of advertise- der the open policies of cargo war-risk sured or other person having control of the 


goods, made subsequent to the attachment 
of the risk and without prior agreement, un- 
derstanding, or arrangement, provided such 
change in intention is not accompanied by 
an alteration of the immediate destination 
of the gocds to a point outside of the Con- 
tinental United States (excluding Alaska). 
Without limiting the generality of the fore- 
going, goods, which at the time of attach- 
ment to the risk were intended to be trans- 
shipped or reexported otherwise than to a 
place within the Continental United States 
(excluding Alaska), shall not be considered 
imports for the purposes of said policy, unless 
such reexport is to a port or place shipments 
to which are covered by the terms of an en- 


insurance announced by the WSA effec- 
tive August 1. These additional cover- 
ages include: 

1. Coverage on goods exported to the 
territories and possessions of the United 
States. 

2. Coverage on goods shipped between 
ports and places in the United States. 

3. Coverage on goods sold by the as- 
sured prior or during shipment. 


of ments appearing in the United States 
ks which are considered ideally adaptable 
re for export use and which also strengthen 
the “Good Neighbor” efforts. These in- 
A clude advertisements on Buick, Chevro- 
40 jet, General Motors, Ford Motor Co., 
or General Electric, Air Transport Associa- 
€s tion, Consolidated Aircraft, Martin Air- 
eS craft, North American, United States 
“a Steel, Bethlehem Steel, Anaconda Copper, i 
es Aluminum Co. of America, United States 4. Coverage on goods imported by an 
Rubber Co., and Philco Corporation. agent for account of third parties. 
in Supplement No. 2 of General Order 





2, siiedlict : . No. 6 also provides that open cargo pol- dorsement to this policy. 
i Aeronca Advertises in Spanish icies issued by the War Shipping Ad- 
va advertisement on Aeronca head- ministration do not cover shipments of ans ee ‘ 
" toed “Ode to Mr. Moto!” is given as a Sas eee, ee — por Britain’s Color Limitations 
u, «case in er tee pry rte ae reali and silver and other precious metals, or The British Color Makers Associa- 
nq «Cs TUnning we = ps s meen ities aa any articles transported by means of or- tion has agreed to limit the manufac- 
Te vertisemen " yp P 1 — soo dinary or registered mail or parcel post. ture of chromes and chrome greens, as 
eq | Aero Digest. aed set Chan Gillie a es. It also embodies the following clause from June 15, to the following shades: 
he Titehor of Inter gp the Affairs that defining imports: SORES SEU SAEs eee 
he > > ag the war is over our capacity to Where and as used in this policy, the word Lemon Chrome, Standard Middle 
he oduce planes will be so great that the “imports” means property which, at the time Chrome, Standard Orange Chrome, 
produce p k ill b th ont bate! of the attachment of the risk, is (a) intended Standard Olive Green BSS 24, Standard 
in export mar “si Wi tates a great ba “A for use, consumption, manufacturing or other Lt. Brunswick Green BSS 25, Standard 
- field for sales. It would seem that the processing, or sale, within the Continental Mid. Brunswick Green BSS 26, and 
airplane manufacturer who starts today United States (excluding Alaska), or (b) in- Standard D B ick G B: S27 
ds to build a demand for his ship will have tended for inclusion within a common stock aneae — haga reen BSS 27. 
co | anoutstandiny Icad over all competition. Of goods, wares, of merenandise, jocated ‘Wwith- Sine, DEHN, Se Eaeenee sneee 
go | sou a a pein in the Continental United States (exclud- are not included and will be available in 
in. At least one o ese great American ing Alaska), for sale or resale out of such the usual shades. The standards have 


manufacturers should be preparing the 


common stock in the foreign or domestic 


et been selected so that all service shades 


for which chrome pigments are per- 
mitted may be produced. 


Latin American market.” 

These manufacturers are further in- 
> formed by Coord:nator Rockefeller that 
é the “newspapers, radio stations, and 
— business and trade publications in the 
Americas, with few exceptions, have been 
— most friendly to us. These same publica- 

tions and stations have been and must 
Bi continue to be important media to you 
for the transmission of your sales mes- 
sages to the consumers in the territories 
099 they serve.” 


commerce of the United States, or (c) con- 
signed to the Continental United States (ex- 
cluding Alaska) for account of the United 


Sustain Friendly Media 


the “Every effort then should be made now 


ted to sustain these friendly media so that 
m- they will be available in meeting effec- 
at ively future competition with other 


in  900ds of the world. This can be accom- 
plished if every United States manufac- 
turer continues, unabated, reasonable 
export advertising expenditures based on 
a long-range policy throughout the war.” 
Viewed from every angle, such adver- 
atte tising is vitally aecessary. Reasons why 
manufacturers should now renew their 





: Gwe 
ae tegular schedules are irrefutable. For, a 

: only through vigorous and continuous c:- @. : 

ning Properly-themed wartime advertising U:-Save Ay } 1erT1Ca 
a tan these manufacturers hold old and 

eer new markets in readiness for the peace. 

9 And only through such advertising can 

“ted dusiness do its rightful share in further- 


War Bonds and Stamps 


ing the Government’s “Good Neighbor” 
Policies, 


Buy 
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eR lL ii ~ a Lilt oan 
Ce ei ‘Fer bine: eerie Rates See Opposite Page 
COMPILED IN INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS UNIT 
New York Rates Reportep sy FeperAL Reserve Boarp 
Annual average Monthly average 
rate rate 
’ T Rate on 
Country Unit quoted ' ' Aug. 14 
of P June July 1942 
1939 1940 1942 1942 
. {Pound (free) *$3. 5338 $3. 0516 $3. 2150 $3.2151 | $3.2150 
Australia \ Pound (official) 3.2280 | 3.2280; 3. 2280 3. 2280 
Cc fDollar (free) 9602 R514 8996 8904 . 8063 
anada \ Dollar (official) 9091 9091 9091 9091 
Hong Kong Dollar 2745 2296 (t) (t) (+) 
India__- ‘ Rupee *. 3328 3016 3012 1. 3012 3012 
New Zealand _ Pound 3. 5482 3. 0638 3. 2278 3. 2278 3. 2278 
Straits Settlements Dollar. *. 5174 4698 (t) (t) (t 
Union of South Africa Pound *4. 4017 3. 9800 3. 9800 3. 9800 3. 9800 
—_ - fPound (free 4, 4354 3. 8300 4.0350 4. 0350 4. 0350 
United Kingdom ~|\ Pound (official 4.0350 4.0350 4. 0350 4. 0350 
OrrictaL Rates IN ForeicNn CountTRIES 
[New York rates not currently available] 
Equivalent) Annual average rate 
in United 
Country Official rate States dol- 
lars of unit P oni 
quoted 1938 1939 
Afghanistan 4 Afghanis=1 rupee. -- $0. 0753 
Belgian Congo---- 44.25 Congolese francs=$1. 00 0226 
es 1 belga= RM 0.4000 2 1600 $0). 1689 $0. 1685 
Bulgaria_-_--_-- llev=RM 0.0305- 0122 *.0124 *.0121 
China (Shanghai) _- 1 yuan=$0.0531 4 0531 * 2136 * 1188 
China— Manchuria. 1 M. yuan=1 yen 2344 * 2845 2506 
Czechoslovakia: 
Bohemia-Moravia | 1 koruna=RM 0.10 0400 * 0347 * 0343 
Slovakia 1 Slovak crown= KM _ 0.0860 0344 * 0348 * 0343 
Denmark - 4.79 kroner=$1.00 2088 | 2183 2035 
Egypt £E0.24072=$1.00 4.1542 0130 64. 5463 
|. eae 49.35 markkaa=$1.00_-__- 0203 0216 * 0199 
France: 
Occupied area 1 franc= RM 0.0500 0200 0288 0251 
Unoccupied area 43.90 francs =$1.00__- 0228 0288 0251 
French Indochina 1 piaster=$1.2269__ 2269 2880 7, 2510 
Germany - RM 2.50=$1.00 4000 *. 4006 * 4002 
Greece 1 drachm: 1=RM 0.1.0167 0087 0090 OOR2 
Hungary. 5.13 pengo=$1.00_- 1949 1973 1924 
Iceland _ -- 6.505 kroner=$1.00 1537 
ae 35 rials=$1.00 0286 
es 1 dinar= £1 sterling 4.0350 6 4. 8804 6 4. 4354 
itely....... 19 lire=$1.00 0526 0526 . 0520 
Japan__- 1 yen=$0.2344 . 2344 2845 2596 
Netherlands 1.8838 guilders =$1.00 5308 5501 5334 
Netherlands Indies 1.8925 guilders =$1.00 5284 01 5334 
Newfoundland $1.10 Newfoundland = $1.00 9091 9942 602 
Norway -.- 4.375 kroner=$1.00 2286 2457 2327 
Palestine _. £P1=£1 sterling 1. 0350 * 4. 8804 4.4354 
Poland (‘‘General Governorship”’) 1 zloty=R™M 0.5000 2000 I SSF 1884 
> : (24.55 escudos to the dollar (checks 0400 a , 
Portugal fab ananiies 60 the dollar (currency (7 Os 0404 
Rumania 191.30 lei=$1.00 we O52 * (WOT * O71 
Spain 10.95 pesetas = $1.00 O13 * 0560 * O99 
Sweden__-. 4.20 kronor =$1.00 !2 2381 2304 2380) 
Switzerland _- 4.31 francs=$1.00 2320 2243 2268 
Syria__- 2.195 pounds = $1.00 41556 ATH) 7, 020 
Thailand (Siam 11 babts= £1 sterling 659 1445 4032 
T urkey - £T1=$0.75_- 7M) SOLI x24 
U R 5.30 rubles=$1.00 13 1887 
Y Aa ode ia: 
Croatia 1 kuna=RM 0.0500 0200 * 0231 * (277 
Serbia 1 dinar=RM 0.0500 0200 * 0231 * 0227 
*Nominal. tNot available. 


1 Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates for cabl 
transfers in New York City as reported by the Federal Reserve Board. 

2 Based on German official rate for United States dollar. 

3 Average for first 8 months only. 

4 Rate set Aug. 18, 1941, by Chinese Stabilization Board. 

5 Average for first 3 months only. 

6 Based on average for pound sterling.§ 

7 Based on average for French franc. , 

§ Average for Netherlands guilder. 


§ Official rate in London. 


Quotations not available after Feb. 16, 1942. 


° Based on official rate for pound sterling 
Average for January-August and November-Decem- 


ber. 
12 Official selling rate: 


the official cable rate is 4.1% 


kronor=$1, and the air transfer rate is 4.15 kronor=$1 
3 For foreign-trade valuation purposes only. 
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Joseph H. Barkmeier.—A. B., Creigh. 
ton University, June 1922; M.S., Foreign 
Service School of Georgetown University 
June 1926; LL. B., Columbus University 
June 1936; admitted to District of Qo. 
lumbia Bar October 1936. Entered the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com. 
merce on December 16, 1926. As a mem. 
ber of the former Division of Commer. 
cial Laws specialized in foreign com. 
mercial laws and taxation. Author of 
“Trading Under the Laws of Canada” 
and contributor of articles on foreign 
taxation for Bureau publications. Sing» 
April 1941 economic analyst and lega| 
adviser in the British Empire Unit. 

Corrie Cloyes.—Born October 4, 1896, 
Jamestown, N. Y. Educated Jamestown 
and New York City public schools; Co- 
lumbia University. Reporter and fea- 
ture writer on various newspapers jn 
California, Ohio, and New York City, 
Editor Havana Telegram, Habana, Cuba, 
for 2 years. Advertising copywriter, 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York City: 
chief copywriter, Philadelphia Electric 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Editor The Bulle. 
tin, Public Utilities Advertising Associa- 
tion, monthly publication, 2 years. Con- 
tributor of articles to national trade and 
consumer magazines. Since June 1942 
business specialist in Division of Com- 
mercial and Economic Information, Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Harold T. Goldstein.—See issue of 
May 2, 1942. 





Nazis Tighten Grip on 
Netherlands Economy 


While German authorities in occupied 
Holland are preparing to deport a large 
portion of Netherlands capital and labor 
to eastern Europe, Nazi banking and 
industry are tightening their grip on 
Holland’s economic life, says the Neth- 
erlands Government in Exile. 

Recent developments include: The ap- 
pointment of two German directors to 
the management of the Nederlandsche 
Kabel Fabric, manufacturers of wire 
cables—the formation of a new “Centrale 
Handels Maatschappij Oost-West” (Cen- 
tral Trading Company East-West) by 
the “Bank for West European Trading” 
which was established in 1941 with the 
participation of some of the larger Ger- 
man banking institutions—an announce- 
ment by the Haarlemsche Machine Fab- 
riek (Haarlem Machine Factory) of the 
issuance of one-quarter of a million 
guilders’ worth of common stock (about 
$135,000) to a certain group, the name of 
which is not divulged, “in exchange for 
use of certain patents” (this group 3 
obviously German, as_ simultaneously 
with the announcement two German d- 
rectors joined the board of the Machine 
Fabriek). 
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New Books and Latin American Exchange Rates 
. é | Keports ae Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New ma units of foreign currency amteR eR 





following exception: Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guate- 
malan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes 
to 1 dollar. 



































zh. * The following publications, added to the 
i Department's research facilities through the a ik as | 
én courtesy of the authors and publishers, are Annual average Average rate | Latest available 
ity, listed aS a service to businessmen. Please | rate ; quotation 
ity, note: The Department has no copies of pri- Country (nit quoted Type of exchange eine, ead eee eens ‘enemies: cent TT 
~ ies . a jctr ; c ¢ | 
" yate publications for distribution and can- May 
ih not be responsible for their content. For eed Cates 1082 Tou Rate | Date 
. ¢ 2 
private publications, write direct to the pub- md saan St eee. ae eS 
im lishing agency given in each case Offici: is Pe ae a Ee a 
m- Argentina Paper peso f, Official A... -----| 3% 3. 73 $73 | 373 | 3.73 | July 3 
or. : \| Official B--. ---| 423 4. 23 4.23 | 423 | 4.23 Do. 
a Bo Bid..___.- nn Rees ME Sg Soe = me | = \yuly 21 
Laloe Yurre rTeS oT? Free market 7 4. 37 4,24 4. 24 4. 26 4.23 | July 23 
of Articles of Current Interest Appearing Bol B é - or , ‘ihe 
: 0 oliviano Controlled ___ | 39. ( 43. ¢ , ; ; 4 
da” in the Department of State Bulletin, sha sia Oounpansntina ‘ano Loaner Beni =e: Rested July 31 
ign August 15, 1942 | Curb = __| 56.71 | 54.02 | 50.00 | 51.50 | 50.00 (13) 
we ; Brazil Milreis | Official *. Eee ee 16. 500 | 16. 500 16. 500 16. 500 16. 500 July 18 
bic , —_— vlad . ‘ree market_---..--- 9.789 | 19.717 | 19.650 9.650 | 19.650 0. 
Bal Copies of this publication, which is Special free market 20.700 | 20.678 | 20.500 | 20.500 | 20.500} Do. 
issued weekly by the Department of ss i Sa siiawccenate 21.421 | 20.298 | 19.757 | 20.000 | 20.500 | Do. 
396 State, may be obtained from the Super- Chile Peso Seer oa 9 4 pag | ag! og ay a $ 
wn  intendent of Documents, Government | Curb market.” 33.04 | 31.78 | 30.53 | 31.14 | 3110 | Do. 
etn so UKs : é | Free .-| 31.05 | 31.15 | 31.15 | 31.15 | 31.15 Do 
Co- Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for | Gold exchange... --| 31.05 | 31.15 | 31.15 | 31.15 | 31.15 | Do 
ea. the price of 10 cents each; subscription | Mining dollar 331.13 | 31.15 | 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
in price, $2.75 a year. The August 15 issue : Agricultural dollar |----=-- 931.15 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
é ntains these articles: Colombia do Controlled - - ‘ | 1.75 1.7545) 1.75 1.75 1.75 | Aug. 1 
ity, conte Bank of Republic / 1.765 | 1.755 | 1.755 1. 755 1.755 Do. 
ba ‘ : : Stabilization Fund “4 | ® | @& So A Re 
' , VISIT TO WASHINGTON OF THE : ;, | Curb... — : 1. 88 1. 86 1. 76 LZ i 2. Do 
er, NI OR 1 + Costa Rica Colon Incontrollec 5. 70 5. 85 72 | 5.62 5.59 | Aug. 3 
ty: QUEEN OF THE NETHERLANDS. , | Controlled. --- 5. 62 5. 62 5.62 | 5.62 | 5.62 Do. 
44 . . om Cuba Peso Free . 90 . 975 | 1.00 | 1.00 1.00 | July 25 
tric | RELIEF SHIPS TO GREECE. Ecuador Suere Central —_ — 516.42 15.00 | 14.10 14. 10 14.10 | July 18 
4 Seneca meee ee Central Bank (Free oe” ie eerie ay Loe. : 
lle- | yISIT OF THE KING OF YUGOSLAVIA | Cosel tes an | 8 se 
“la- TO THE UNITED STATES. Honduras Lempira Official. | 2.04 | 2. 04 | 204 | 2.04 2.04 | July 25 
on- exico ’eSO ‘ree |; 5.40 | 4.86 | 4.86 | 4. 86 4.85 | 0 
and PROCLAIMED LIST OF CERTAIN Nicaragua Cordoba Official____- |; 5.00 | 5.00 5.00 | 5.00 5.00 | Do. 
BLOCKED NATIONALS, SUPPLE Curb.....- es eS 5. 93 5.42 | 5.35 5.22 | Do. 
42, | MENT _ REVISION i e Paraguay Paper peso Official wee _...|770.00 |.....----] 333.00 | 333.00 | 333.00 | Aug. 1 
o 5 to J ‘ree ..--|7 75. 35 OO eee Se eCaeea. | Sheets Seen 
m 5 : Peru Sol iicoas “icvccust 6.50 | 6.50 | 650 | 6.50 | Do. 
Bu- INTERNATIONAL WHEAT COUNCIL. Salvador Colon do Shae 2.5 2.5 25 | 25 2.5 | Do. 
rce, Uruguay Peso Controlled - 1. 899 1.899 | 1.899] 1.899 1.899 | Do. 
of MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT ROOSE- , | ~*~ Free - | 2. 66 2. 31 . s | L. 90 1 90 , Do. 
7 . ~ 7 enezuel: olivs Yontrolled - 3. I$ 3.26 | 3.35 3.35 3. 35 uly 
VELT TO HE PRESIDENT OF CO- _— on a... n346 |12376 | 341 | 335 | 3.35 | Do. 
LOMBIA. | | ta 
ARRANGEMENT FOR MIGRATION TO cas ; yee ee yi gl 
THE UNITED STATES OF MEXICAN : Are sulshed on Jule : - rovernment only. i. en paar Fog D. 10. 
FARM LABOR. ‘ For Class 2 merchandise, 1.795; Class 3, 1.87 Class 4, ots Dee. 31. 
1.98 13 Middle of July. 
u 1¢@ TIGN ~ , ecem be P 
; DEATH OF FOREIGN MINISTER OF — — ; NoTE.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment 
died EL SALVADOR. Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso and agricultural machinery, imported from the United 
rg =“ DEATH OF DR. GIL BORGES OF VEN Jan. I-June 20 wee insane 
bor : ane 7 
EZUELA. 
and 
on RUBBER AGREEMENT WITH HON- WHEN DEMOBILIZATION DAY Baltic Freight Index 
th- DURAS. COMES. National Planning Associa- 
BIRTHDAY OF THE KING OF NOR- tion. 1942. 35 pp. Planning Pam- The Baltic freight index, compiled in 
7. WAY. phlets No. 14. Price, 25 cents. Enu- pes shows whe ps 1 — a 
, ccna : “ti ; pri as a result of increased rates 
ae COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT WITH merates some of the questions that will Sane “intial sian “Sue alia dity th 
THE SOVIE’ INION demand solution as soon as the war is SOE OS FE es ene eee 
vire E SOVIET UNION. ps index advanced 5 points. Rates for other 
rale successfully won. products remain unchanged 
en- Other Publications Available from: National Planning The combined index for April increased 
by THE STRUCTURE OF NETHER Association, 800 Twenty-first Street NW.., 8 points over the corresponding month in 
ng’ LANDS INDIAN F ECONOMY j H.W Washington, D. C. 1941, the indexes being 296 and 288, re- 
the a a a spectively (August 1939 equals 100). 
‘er Boeke. 1942. 201 pp. Price, $2.50. An FORMOSA TODAY. Andrew J. 
ce. analysis of Oriental colonial society and Gradjdanzev. 1942. 193 pp. Price, $1. “ on ye 
ab- economic life and its reaction to West- Discusses the history of Formosa, natur- French Company Nazified 
the ern commercial penetration. Divided al environment, population, agriculture, The S. A. pour l’Industrie Chimique 
ion into three parts. Part I discusses char- land distribution and ownership, fishing an Alsatian company formerly asso- 
acteristics and component factors of col- and forestry, industr i i : ; y 
out S and I actors of cc and forestry, industry, communications, h 
‘aces ge : ciated with the Kuhlmann group, has 
eof Onlal society, Part II outlines economic banking, and so on. Analyzes the eco- changed its name to Chemische Werke 
contact between the colonial groups, and ic resour devel 
for é ‘ al § ps, an nomic resources and development and Dornach G. m. b. H., says the European 
Part III discuss rital colonial S- 2 strategic i 4 , i a ee ys 
is scusses vital colonial ques the strategic importance of Japan’s tropi- press. The company is now under Ger- 
— | cal colony. man control, with capital fixed at 2,000,- 
di- Available from : International Secre- Available from: International Secre- 000 marks, and produces pharmaceuti- 
rine tariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, 129 tariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, 129 cals, dyestuffs, and other chemical prod- 
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Argentina.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Boletin Oficial of July 29, 
1942. Opposition must be filed before 
August 31, 1942. 





'Trede-merk Class number and 





commodity 
Yo-Yo : No. 22—Entire class. 
Vencedor No. 23—Entire class. 
540..... No. 16—Entire class. 
Diva No. 15—Entire class 
Trinidad No. 1—Entire class 





Brazil.—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
on the dates indicated in the Oficial Ga- 
zette of Brazil. Opposition must be filed 
within 60 days from date of publication. 





Date of 
lrade-mark Class number and commodity _ publi- 
cation 


1942 

Iceberg. __. No. 8—Electric transformers | July 24 
and meters, electric irons, 
heating equipment, lamps, 
refrigerators and ice boxes, 
insulators, commutators, 
radios, phonographs, floor- 
waxing machines, vacuum 
cleaners, exhausters and 
fans. 

Americantex._| No. 32—Textiles and woolen 
textiles, or hair in rolls. 

No. 29—Natural silk textiles 
and rayon textiles in rolls. 
No. 28—Natural silk and 
rayon yarns weaved or 
twisted; natural silk and 

rayon yarns for sewing. 

No. 26—Linen, hemp and jute 
textiles. 

No. 33—Cotton textiles in 
rolls 


July 2s 


ide Mark Applications 
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Panama.—The following application 
for the registration of trade-marks was 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of Pan- 
ama on the dates specified. Opposition 
must be made within 90 days of date of 
publication. 





Date of 
publica- 
tion 


lrade-mark Commodity 


1942 
Letters “‘SR’’ in | Bathing suits and caps, | July 30 
white on a red rubber gloves. 
background. | 
Letters “‘SR’’ in | Surgical gloves, ice bags, Do 
white on a red syringes, etc. 
background 


Bepron Medicinal preparation Do 
for prevention and 
treatment of illness 
due to dietetical de- 
ficiencies. 

Day-Brite Lamps and chandeliers Do 
(complete) for electric 
lights and parts for 
same. 

Vironamin Antitoxin 

Punch Canned fruits and vege- Do 
tables, vinegar, 


canned shrimps and 
oysters, condensed 
milk, cheese, etc 





Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Monte- 
video, on the dates noted. Opposition 
must be filed within 30 days from date of 
publication. 











News by Countries 
(Continued from p. 19) 


Tunisia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


General Committee of Construction 
and Public Works Created To Control 
Trade and Distribution of Materials.— 
A General Committee of Construction 
and Public Works has been created in 
Tunisia, to control production, importa- 
tion, exportation, transformation, acqui- 
Sition, and distribution of materials, by 
an order of January 24, 1942, published 
in the Journal Officiel Tunisien of 
February 5. 


Turkey 


Exchange and Finance 


Budget Larger.—Ordinary budget esti- 
mates for 1942-43 (June 1 to May 31), as 
approved by Parliament, reached a record 


figure, receipts totaling £T394,328,340 
(£T309,743,001 in 1941-42) and expendi- 
tures £T394,326,938 (£T309,740,396). Ad- 
ditional revenue is anticipated from 
increases in various taxes (income, trans- 
action, consumption, defense, stamp, 
cinema, transportation, postal, telegraph 
and telephone, livestock, and export), as 
well as a new levy on extraordinary 
profits. The rise in expenditures is due, 
to a large extent, to an increase of 
£T33,000,000 in Government employes’ 
salaries, heavier amortization charges 
and interest on the public debt, and extra 
needs of the Army. 

In addition to £T101,514,000 appro- 
priated for National Defense in the ordi- 
nary budget, an extraordinary allotment 
of £T120,000,000 has been designated for 
that agency, bringing the total to £T221,- 
514,000, compared with £T161,000,000 at 
the beginning of the preceding fiscal year. 
This supplementary allowance does fot 
anticipate needs for the entire year, as 
additional amounts may be approved 
from time to time. Extraordinary ex- 
penditures are covered by issuance of 
bonds, loans, etc. 





August 22, 1942 
Uruguay 


Economic Conditions 


Moderate rains and a cold winter give 
promise of good crops next season, 
Farmers have taken advantage of this 
situation by preparing for increased sow. 
ing of most cereals, and, barring some 
unforeseen disaster, the 1942-43 harvest 
should be one of the best in recent years, 


SHIPPING SITUATION IMPROVES 


The shipping situation, as regards the 
export of Uruguayan products, may be 
characterized as satisfactory, except for 
canned meats. Practically all the woo] 
sold has been moved out of the market, 
and stocks of hides and other anima] 
byproducts are not considered excessive. 
The packing plants have large stocks of 
canned meat on hand. 


LIVESTOCK OFFERINGS DECREASE 


Offerings of cattle in the Montevideo 
stockyard have been light, as there has 
not been sufficient time for the cattle to 
put on weight and the sale of lean cattle, 
such as is used for canning, has decreased, 
owing to the high packing-plant inven- 
tories of canned meat. Cattle prices 
continue firm. 


Woot MARKET STAGNANT 


Uruguay’s wool situation presents a 
more serious problem, since there re. 
main approximately 35,000 bales of last 
season’s clip still unsold, and the pros- 
pects of the disposal of this surplus before 
the new clip enters the market are not 
good. Most of the wool is now in the 
warehouses in Montevideo, and_ its 
financing constitutes a heavy burden on 
the trade. Although the market has 
remained dormant for the past 3 months, 
prices have not come down, but it is re- 
ported that some producers are Offering 
next season’s clip for less than present 
market quotations. 

War Affects Industry: Woolen Mills 
Active.—Woolen mills continue operat- 
ing three 8-hour shifts per day, and now 
have enough foreign orders. chiefly 
from Central America and the northern 
countries of South America, to absorb 
their entire production for the next Seyv- 
eral months. Prices continue upward, 
and the woolen mills have recently in- 
creased wages by about 15. percent. 


THREATENED SHORTAGE OF COTTON YARN 


Cotton mills, on the other hand, are 
concerned over the growing difficulty of 
obtaining imported yarns. There is 
about 3 months’ supply of cotton yarn, 
but stocks are much lower in certain 
counts. Mills report that cotton-yarn 
imports from Brazil have decreased ap- 
preciably in recent works, and indications 
point to complete cessation shortly. 
Argentine restrictions have already elimi- 
nated that country as a source of yarn, 
leaving the United States and Great 
Britain the only markets now open to 
Uruguay. Mill operators are hopeful 
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that supplies from these countries will 
pe sufficient to maintain their minimum 
requirements. 


SHOE FACTORIES SEASONALLY IDLE 


Owing to seasonal decline, shoe fac- 
tories are operating an average of 2 days 
a week. Most establishments are now 
preparing samples for the spring ana 
summer season, and are building up 
stocks of standard types of shoes. The 
resumption of normal activities is ex- 
pected to begin about the middle of Au- 
gust. The shoe industry is commencing 
to feel a shortage of tacks, needles, and 
other equipment. 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES DECLINE 


Building activities continue to dimin- 
ish, owing to the lack of reenforcing iron 
and certain lines of builders’ hardware. 
It is estimated that the building trade 
has declined 50 percent, compared with 
the corresponding period last year. This 
which the 
Government is attempting to relieve by 
means of a public-works construction 
program. The State Council recently 
authorized the Government to issue 33,- 
000,000 pesos in internal bonds to finance 
this program, and the Government is 
concluding its survey of imported ma- 
terial that will be required to carry out 
the program. 


CONSERVATION OF FUEL 


The Uruguayan Government continues 
to give serious consideration to the con- 
servation of fuel, and some definite re- 
sults have already been reached. The 
U. T. E. (State-owned electric power 
plant and telephone company) which 
supplies most of the country’s electric 
current and telephone service, and nor- 
mally consumes approximately 100,000 
tons of coal and 60,000 tons of fuel oil per 
year, has substituted Argentine corn, en- 
tirely, for coal, end has reduced its con- 
sumption of fucl oil by almost 45 percent. 
The Government has placed orders for 
100,000 tons of Argentine corn for fuel 
and 60,000 tons of Argentine wocd. Ad- 
ditional purchases will be made when 
these contracts have been filled, for the 
U. T. E. is endeavoring to build up its 
stock of fuel. 

The Fuel Rationing Commission re- 
ports that the consumption of petroleum 
products for May 1942 was approximately 
24 percent less than for the correspond- 
ing month last year, and further reduc- 
tions have been effected since then. An 
additional reduciion in gasoline quotas 
for private cars to from 20 liters to a 
maximum of 40 liters per month has 
been approved. It is calculated that 
many privately owned passenger Cars will 
cease to circulate. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS 
POSITION BETTER 


The money market has improved dur- 
ing the past 6 weeks. Rates for fixed 
deposits have dropped from 41% and 5 
percent to 4 and 4!2 percent. Collections 
have also improved. The only serious 
problem is the financing of the wool car- 
Ty-Over, which it is estimated requires 
4bout 16,000,000 pesos. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 








Country | Date signed d [Date effective 

Cuba | Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
Belgium - ----| Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 
Haiti___- : | Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
Sweden_-_--- | May 25,1985 | Aug. 5, 1935 
Brazil__ | Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1, 1936 
Canada(se revisedagree- | 

ment below) - | Nov. 15, 1935 Do. 
Kingdom of the Nether- | 

lands (Netherlands in 

Europe, Netherlands | 

India, Surinam, and | 

Curacao)... ._- .---| Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
Switzerland. ..--| Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
Honduras. - Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
Colombia- - Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
Guatemala_- Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 
France and its colonies, 

dependencies, and pro- = 

tectorates other than 

Morocco. - - | May 6, 1936 Do. 
Nicaragua !_- 2 --------| Mar. 11,1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
Finland... _-- See: 7 May 18,1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
E] Salvador. Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
Costa Rica... | Nov. 28, 1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czecho-Slovakia ?.- | Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 
Ecuador - -.. | Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 
United Kingdom, includ- | 

ing Newfoundland and 

the British Colonial 

Empire - -__- Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1, 1939 
Canada (revision of agres e- 

ment of — ae See Do. 
Turkey. me | Apr. 1,19389 | May 5. 1939 
Venezuela_. | Nov. 6, 1939 | Dec. 16, 1939 
Cuba (suppleme nte ry 

agreement) - Dec. 18,1939 | Dec. 23, 1939 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement) - Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 1, 1949 
Canada (supplementary | 

agreement) ___- | Dee. 13,1940 | Dec. 20, 1940 
Argentina .__..-. | Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15, 1941 
Cuba (suppleme ntary 

agreement)....._..-.-. | Dec. 23,1941 | Jan. 5, 1942 
Peru... | May 7,1942 | July 29, 1942 
Uruguay July 


21, 1942 | (3) 





! Certain provisions of the trade agreement ceased to be 
in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 

? The operation of this agreement was suspended as of 
Apr. 22, 1939 

§ Thirty days after exchange of instrument of ratifica- 
tion and proclamation. 


Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree - 
ment are published in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


promptly after signing. Complete files of the official 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 
maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination at all field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for United States 
trade with “Agreement Countries,” and general infor- 
mation rome the aims, procedure, and operation 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington. 

{A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, ar- 
ranged by schedules and paragraphs of the Tariff Act, 
has been prepared by the U. 8. Tariff Commission in the 
form of a pamphlet. This is obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 54 
cents per copy.] 


Countries With Which Inten- 
tion To Negotiate Has Been 
Announced 








| 

Latest date 
, : Date for oral 

_| Date of issu- | for submit- 
Country ance of notice | ting written pane 

| statements ° 

Chile_...- Oct. 2,1939 | Nov. 11,1939 | Nov. 27, 1939 
Iceland...| Nov. 17, 19414, Dec. 8, 1941 | Dec. 15, 1941 
Bolivia...| Apr. 4,1942 | May 4,1942 | May 18, 1942 
Mexico...| Apr. 4,19425¢| May 4,1942 | May 18, 1942 
SiR. 3c. July 29,1942 | Aug. 27,1942 | Sept. 9, 1942 











4 Supplementary announcement, Nov. 
to Dec. 8, 1941; public hearings, Dec. 15, 1941. 

. Supplementary announcement, Apr. be 1942; briefs 
to May 4, 1942; public hearings, May 18, 

6 Second supplementary pos a acta Apr. 21, 1942; 
briefs to May 11, 1942; public hearings, May 18, 1942. 


{Detailed information, trade figures, and copies of the 
lists of products to which the United States announced 
it would give consideration for concessions, at the time 
or giving formal notice of intention to negotiate with 
each of the above countries, are available upon request 
to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce or any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, as well as from the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information of the Department 
of State.] 


19, 1941; briefs 


NotTe.—The above Trade Agreements Calendar will 
appear, for the present, in the issue nearest the middle 
uf the month of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEERLY, instead 
of each week as formerly. 





Exchange and Finance 


Debt Unification Issue—A new inter- 
nal bond issue, to be called the “Five 
Percent Public Works Debt of 1942,” con- 
solidating bonds issued or authorized un- 
Ger certain previous legislation, was 
sanctioned by a decree dated July 28, 
published in the Diario Oficial of August 
1. The new issue is to total 28,665,000 
pesos; with this, 15,084,000 pesos of bonds 
already outstanding will be exchanged 
and the remainder will be employed in 
future issues. The previous legislation 
authorizing the obligations is as follows: 
Laws of September 4, November 22, and 
December 5, 1940, law of September 30, 
1941, laws of April 24, April 28, April 30, 
and July 24, 1942. 


Denmark’s New Ice Boat 


A new ice boat for the Danish State 
Railways was recently launched from a 
Danish yard, according to British press 
reports. 

Dimensions of this ice boat are: 
Length, 62 meters; breadth, 1642 meters; 
and draught 742 meters. The propelling 
machinery consists of 3 steam engines 
of 2,000 horsepower each, supplied by an 
Aarhus firm. Each drives one propeller 
shaft. Two are installed aft and one 
forward. 

Steam is supplied by 4 oil-fired boilers 
placed amidships. The vessel is specially 
fitted for the carriage of passengers, 
there being seating accommodation for 
between 600 and 700. 
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date). This order must be placed with the yocept ] 
supplier within 15 days of the date of this ediatel 
license. Material is charged against _______ ranch ( 


quarter allocation.” j stance 


U.S. Export Control and 











The last statement in the above desig. cept his 

nated stamp, “Material is charged against | 10. Th 

. ec beab ene bee ate -- quarter allocation” does not | ucel 

refer to quotas given suppliers and should qrders T 

4 ate nnouncements be disregarded by both the licensee and the general 

supplier. This information is for the sole gecordar 

use of the Statistical Section of the Export order as 

Control Branch, Board of Economic Warfare 11. Su 

With this exception, the instructions con- wider d 

tained in the stamp should be Strictly jecept t! 

Developments communicated to the export license covering allocated materials followed. quotas & 
Adviser on Trade Controls up to Tuesday, Certificates are not required for nonallocated The form of this stamp may vary slightly for dell’ 
August 18, 1942: materials. Likewise, certificates are not re- from time to time to conform to certain spe- jadustry 
P : quired for export shipments of $25 or less cific requirements of the particular com. om 

0—C ; in value. Certificates of Necessity will be con- modity licensed qmoun 

No. = urrent Controls Bulletin No. sidered regardless of the quarter for which Licenses having a prefix “SP” will not bear export 1 
‘ issued. the above stamp when issued by the BEW for deliv 

The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 6. When such application is approved, the Holders of “SP” licenses who are unable to guthorit 
rent Controls Bulletin No. 42 covering Export Control Branch, Board of Economic obtain delivery, under their project prefer. 12. Th 
the foll : ite ‘ Warfare, will issue an export license which ence rating, of any item which is listed on that a 81 
€ folowing items: will specify a delivery date varying in ac- Exhibit “A” of General Exports Order No. order an 
1. Materials Allocated for Other American cordance with any production problems or M-148 and which is covered by the “gp» terials 0: 
Republics—Other Than Iron and Steel scheduling inherent in any one industry, and license, may submit applications for such necessar 
Products Including Tinplate — General it will be stamped as follows: items to the BEW on Form BEW-119, using duction 
Exports Order M-148. a separate application form for each item, PD-25F, 
To: (Name of Producer, Distributor or Other with a notation on the application to the by the 1 


An export production program has been Agency): following effect 13. Li 


effected by the Board of Economic Warfare “The deliverv : “or nae annlicati ee? P 
elivery of the material called for This license application is for material 

and the War Production Board for the in this license is subject to the provisions of covered by “SP” license No in after © 

purpose of implementing allocations to the and is submitted to obtain the benefits of the M- 


War Production Board General Exports Order 
No. M-148, dated May 12, 1942, as amended 





Other American Republics of critical ma- Order M-148.”’ priority 











terials as enumerated in Exhibit “A” of War Delivery of the material described under this 7. Orders for which export licenses have : _ 
Production Board General Exports Order license is re wa a= am atid been issued are to be placed tl to ena 
, s s quired on or before (specified een issued are to be placed in the usual h 
M-148, as amended. Under this plan the quar- manner with suppliers who may be the pro. pelle 
terly requirements for these products to be sar atr or or other aceaner to acqu 
ducer, distributor I her agency. The } 
exported are to be recommended by the Board PP PPIPIILILILIIILILIII II II IOI IO IIT E . supplier is required to deliver the material Y aol 
of esc Aen cae 1g —— by = 3 2 to the holder of the license on or before the eel 
American uirements Committee. e 4 . ; Nee specified date. To obtain the benefit of 
Board of Economic Warfare will apportion : Our < upply Lines Being $ yeoombors, the Woenees whould advan ain on | 
the amounts allocated among the Other $ | aos 3 plier that he is the holder of a license No. ~ 
American Republics. 2 S lortenec 2 issued by the Board of Eco. : 
The procedure outlined below applies to > : . ' nomic Warfare which authorizes the expor- 11. List 
all but “WP” licenses. The special nature of 2 With the view to shortening our 3 tation of the material described and requires »( 
such licenses precludes the necessity for 2 supply lines, the War Department 2 delivery thereof, before a specified date, in : « 
cy 3 Bg — — ae te 2 recently announced that food. $ accordance with War eee ee ion Board Gen- ay 
~ 5 : : : ) | (ports rder 2 H f 1ende = 
under " oug proy $ clothing, and other incidental sup- 3 eral Exp rts Order M 148 As um ded The M 
not necessary if the preference rating given 4 : : : ays $ supplier is entitled to rely upon a photostatic ing con 
the entire project is sufficient to obtain the 2 plies for our armed forces abroad 2 copy of the license as evidence that the the Ar 
desired materials for export. If the holder $ are now being purchased in the 3 licensee holds such license, but in no case t 3 
of an “SP” license is unable to obtain delivery 3 nations where such forces are 2 will the supplier retain the original license. quar eI 
of any material under the project preference b 3 stationed. $ 8. The export license when stamped as sity sh 
rating which he has, a special method by 3 This practice, it is hoped, will 3 above becomes a mandatory order on the license 
which he may obtain the benefits of M-148 2 aa ; i se eee: a supplier to effect delivery within the speci- the oth 
has been devised. This method is described $ conserve much cargo space and fied period. Such orders are deemed to have 
in paragraph 6 below. 2 permit shipment of larger supplies 3 whatever high preferance rating may be neec- 
The salient features of this program are 2 of combat materials. $ essary to procure such delivery Acceptance Cc 
a a Exports 3 Typical of the way the plan : of ning orders may be ay ~! the ee ple 
: s : : ail . srative 2 only if one or more of the following condi- 
Order M-148, dated May 12, 1942, as amended, hw orks is the present cooperative 3 tions exist: Aconite 
is operative as to export licenses issued since 2 arrangement between Army offi- 2 (a) The material ordered is of a kind which Ammon 
April 1, 1942. ¢ cials and the Australian Govern- 3 has not been usuall ld by the person to Anhydr 
: 2. hogs Aa ee ay of Be rae 3 ment. Practically all United 3 whom such order is offered, and which is not — 
erials specifically referre n i “A, “ ‘mv e a > rations - § capable of being produced by such person TDi 
War Production Board General Exports Order 2 States Army CMT EENCY rations for > we al substantial alteration of, or addi- Bauxite 
M-148, as amended. These materials when $ soldiers in Australia are being pre- 3 tion to, such person's facilities or is readily 
exported must be in the physical form to 3 pared there. Since Australia 3 obtainable from another person by whom Bellado 
which the Department of Commerce Commod- 2 grows much meat and fruit, our 2 it is usually sold extra 
» | gprs mrtg ntl numbers refer. —- $_ soldiers will be supplied with those : (b) Delivery on schedule would require conta 
i ere certain critical materials are under . a ~ interruption or change of a production sched- 
. s } I 
domestic as well as export allocation, pro- $ al a? 1 eo aye 3 ule in a manner inconsistent with the pro- Belting 
duction or delivery quotas may be established 2 Gacees procucwon. om, & mac ¢ visions of section 944.7 (d) of War Produc- Beryl a 
and assigned by the respective industry ing export of the island continent, ¢ tion Board Priorities Regulation No. 1, as | Brass @ 
branches of War Production Board to pro- $ will provide most of the Army's 3 amended Cadmiv 
— _ gg in ct = yl ane algae 2 heavy clothes. Even some cotton 3 (c) The export quota assigned be the be Calf up 
establishe y quarters an ns * . . . : ¢ 2 $ Production Board to the particular supplier 
definite limit on the quantity of a particular 3 — nto eonger eX and ~ ogi b 3 has been filled Camphx 
material against which a supplier may accept q such purenases will be made as 2 (d) Where export quotas have been as- Carbon 
M-148 orders during any particular quarter. 3 Australia’s cotton mills become 3 signed by the War Production Board for the Castor 
It is therefore suggested that interested pro- $ increasingly active. 3 material ordered, but none has been assigned = 
la 2 gape gene meg ra $ Enlisted men’s clothes. officers’ > — producer or distributor receiving the Cobalt, 
ssary, y : = » som - order , 
branch of the War Production Board for any Uniforms, and nurses’ outer gar- ¢ (e) Delivery is prohibited under the terms | P0pper. 
special regulations and instructions of the 3 ments are being supplied to oul b of some other applicable order or regulation ys ad 
War Production Board governing the execu- ¢ forces. Blankets, mess equipment, 3 of the War Production Board se o 
tion of export orders under this program. 2 soap, brooms and brushes, rope, 3 After the licensee has determined = Cryolit 
5 Seine ee loean er steered me § €— office furniture, and stationery are % “Willer can sccept the order, and the <a) Gia 
;$ 2 ; : , . eo a as en accepted, » license | 
the regular application for BEW-119. In 53 being made in Australia for Amer- 3 the license in the space provided at the top | Dibuty! 
answering question No. 20, thereon, the ap- ¢ ican troops. Even the American 2 of the stamp, the name of the supplier or . 
plicant shall indicate the name of his pre- 2 flag is being made in Australia, 2 supplier: : The 
ferred supplier. ' $ now all-out for the Americans. a 9. A licensee in possession of a license re — 
5. Certificates of Necessity or evidence 2 2 bearing the M-148 stamp described above ccurat 
thereof shall accompany each application for POOCOOODOODOOOOOEOOOOREOOOOOOOOOOOR. who is unable to find any supplier who can terms, 
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he t his order should communicate im- Schedule B Schedule B 
nis mediately Pa ~~, be a age io Commodities numbers Commodities numbers 
= ch 0 e ar oduction ar or as- Mettelts. 
eaance in locating a supplier who can ac- —,.... 3608 we Mice goes ERIE: S12 
g- | cept his order. Electrodes: Mica, built-up__--------. 5513 
ns oe ee Sees I isi eciniicicitincidie 5473. 01 Mica, strategic aheet_---- 5510, 5513 
ot «=| producers EES LO SAROSS BRO y tine camoudinine 5473. 05 Mica, electric sheet_-_-_~- 5510, 5513 
ld orders peeves and shipments made under SS eR eS 2209. 98 Molybdenum content of ‘ 
he | general raga bod — Lang as amended, in Ferromanganese________- 6213. 03 Feromolybdenum-_--__-_ 6220.85 
ale ee Ay pt ar Production Board Ferrotungsten___________ 6220. 96 Naphthalene____________. 8020.05 
) . , 
a 11. Suppliers receiving orders for materials aie an a 5960. 20 Ls ssi S00 CB. 8 nn a 
n- yder domestic allocation and who cannot Formaldehyde_..__--_--_ 8320 Phosphorus ------------- 8398.87 
ly t them because they do not have export I atic: din snsinindinaiin 8314 Phthalic anhydride------ 8025.90 
yotas assigned or other necessary authority Graphite, natural amor- Plastics: M : 
pee send to the appropriate ai deena 5472.01, 5472.98 Alkyd synthetic resins. 8253 
e- | industry branch of the War Production Board Insulin —_- 8123 Celiulose acetate plas- 
n- 4 detailed statement showing kind and ie 2209. 98 tics. 8265.05, 8265.98 
gnount of material, country of destination, Tron and steel? | Cellulose nitrate piss 
ar port license number, and period specified Car wheels. tires. and tics P 8264 
W. jor delivery, with a request for the necessary Ss ei eta inaaags 6105.15, 6105. 18 Methyl-methacrylate a 
to quthority to accept and fill such orders. 6105 25 6105 35 sins 8258.03, 8261.03 
rr. 12. The War Production Board has advised Castin Bg ep | SEE RRR EN eo orn : 
; is Se nee ees 6101, 6102, 6104. 1, Phenolic synthetic 
that a Supplier who accepts an M-148 license 
on d who desires to obtai 6104.9 OR Sc ctried .---- 8255.01, 8260.01, 
10. Soe or replenish his stock: should opel for Cast iron pipe and ft- 6261.61. SSES.38 
P” ‘oriti pply hee eeeO ES BS 6066, 6067. 05, Urea synthetic resins__ 8257.07, 8260.07, 
ch necessary priorities on applicable War Pro- 6067. 98, 6068. 05 8261.07, 8257.98 
duction Board forms, either PD-1A, PD-25A, es, anit > 26 4 
ng th 6068. 98 Other 2esinG 2c ccs 8258.98, 8260.98, 
pp-25F, or other special forms prescribed 
m, tive ind Concrete reinforcement 8261.98 
py the respective in ustry branches. 
he 13. Licenses for the export of allocated ma- bars and rods------- 6022 Platinum and allied 
rial covered by order M-148, issued on or Other bars and rods___. 6020, 6021, 6023, pT |) ee eee oe 6920, 6922.05, 
lal ter April 1, 1942, but which do not bea 6025, 6026, 6029 SSS. CORSE, 
’ ’ r 
a the M-148 stamp, will remain in effect. If the Forgings. ------------- 6106, 6107. 01, 6929.98 
of ting held by the li : 6107. 05, 6108. 01, Potash salts_.-.-------- 8531.01, 8531.03, 
priority rating yt censee with re 8531.05, 8531.98 
’ t to such order is not sufficiently high 6108. 05 2 2 ’ 
ve to enable the licensee to receive delivery Ingots, blooms, billets, Potassium chlorate ------ 8359.08, 8359.09 
lal li ee puldsiaigshe 6016.01, through Potassium permanganate. 8359.23 
fom the supplier or to enable the supplier 
0- to acquire any needed material with which 6016. 09, 6017. 01 Procaine-_~------------- 8135.25 
he to fill the order, the licensee may return his through 6017. 09 Rayon other than spun-- 3840.10, 3840.12 
ial license to the Export Control Branch, Board of Nails One Dats... .csa= 6092, 6093, 6094, Red squill POSS SPSS OROwe 2209.21 
he fonomic Warfare, with a request that the 6095, 6099 Sole leather: Backs, 
“4 lense be stamped under M~148, so that he Fig "or onan an nnnnnn== pre wie os PR asa Prong Fagen nc 0324 
P btain the benefit t pe Httings..-..-. , - 05, a 
fo. | tom. a ne 6077. 98 backs, bends, and sides. 0332.05, 0332.98 
ani : ; Plates _..........----- 6030. 15, 6030. 98, Strontium chemicals_... 8397.82 through 
T- 11. List of Materials Allocated for Export. 6031. 15, 6031. 19, 8397.88 
© | (@) On July 29, 1942, Exhibit A form- C16 ee ae 
n ing part of WPB General Export Order Rails_________________ 6051, 6052, 6053 Sulfuric acid............ 8309.5, 8309.7 
he M-148 was amended to name the follow- Other railway track ma- Superphosphate ----.._-- 8519 
te ing commodities * as under allocation to PRETO 6054, 6055, 6058, — hydrochloride_ ae iain 
© | the American republics for the third 6059 sonamnimnimaient weet ened romp gee | 
AS : ’ 6565.98, 6565F 
“| quarter of 1942. Certificates of Neces- per ghee _— 6000, 6062, C086 pee eS PN 11 
as sity should accompany applications for SEM AR pr 6032. 05, 6032. 98, Uranium salts a 
he — license to export these commodities to 6035. 1, 6035. 5, compounds--__-___- --- 8398.30 
ci- the other American republics. 6035. 9, 6036, Vanadium content of fer- 
ve 6037. 11 through rovanadium--_-_---.---. 6220.87 
.C- — Schedule B 6037. 19, 6037. 51 Wit UPR. cscs nninncse 4601, 4602, 4604, 
ee Commodities numbers through 6037. 59 4606, 4608, 4610, 
ier eee acid...........-.- 8300 6037. 91 through 4619 
ii- Ce asacca conan: CONE 6037. 98, 6038. 51 ve pene ee 6570 through 
ive........--------— 2200.27 through 6038. 59, 6589.98 
ch Ammonium sulfate...... 8505 6038. 91 through : : : 
to Anhydrous ammonia 8390 6038. 98, 6038. F (b) While not subject to the provisions 
‘ot Aniline. _ _- ---- 8025.15 through 6038. 19 of General Export Order M-148, the ex- 
on = acid, synthetic_- pone Sheets and strips gal- portation of certain farm equipment* is 
> sggemuamaaaaas hg oe eresnneors ee also allocated, and Certificates of Neces- 
m _ Belladonna, leaves, root,|8127.93, 8135.01 aie eine 6047, 6048, 6049 sity should also be submitted with export 
extract, or preparations; through 8135.10, 6050 : license applications for these items. 
ite containing .._.---_---- 8150.01, 8151.01, Cn ee 6041 Farm equipment thus allocated may be 
d- Si teat 8180.03 Welded steel pipe_-_.-. 6061, 6063, 6070 more accurately identified by the follow- 
| Soe ctor. --—-—- 0000 cori, e0%2, 6079 ing Schedule B numbers: 
Ic- : : : 
as ——=«éBYass and bronze_____- 6440 through 6457 ee Farm equipment—17143, 7365, 7368, 
Cadmium (metallic) _... 6645.15, 6649.15 Plain vire....._..... 6081, 6082 7800, 7801, 7802, 7804, 7806, 7807, 7808, 
rat Calf upper leather ---_-- o008.1. Canes. Other wire and man- 7809, 7810, 7814, 7818, 7824, 7827, 7839, 
| hee. cane aianan ufactures ........- apo gt ; 7841, 7842, 7844, 7847, 7849, 7859, 7861, 
- Carbon tetrachloride._... 8329.1 pony 5 6088. | 7864, 7869, 7870, 7879, 7880, 7884, 7885, 
he i REPS SES 8111, 2249.01 6091. 01 through 7886, 7887, 7889, 7891, 7893, 7896, 7899, 
ed oe ee _. 8392 6091. 98 7975. 
he teal cond 7 psc Lead_-.--~-------------- sag Bhp, (c) As the result of the amendment of 
ms Sopper-—--=-~------ LL. 6401 through 6435 —— Exhibit A, the List of Allocated Materials 
on pper sulphate_ 8201 Continued on p. 36 
en tantons pore Mercury (metallic) ------ 6635 ( p. 36) 
rat Cotton a 3006 ‘ ’ m ‘asia 
jer Cryolite .....____ 5960.10, 5960.15 PRs Se go ee 
on erage ee _.. 7455.03 Si Bia EB ‘ oe ae M 
“op tyl phthalate....___ 8025. 93 F pt tives | 
2p ir Free Enterp ives 













*The numbers following each item refer 
se to Schedule B and may be used for more 


Than Any Othe 
ve accurate identification and definition of * 


an terms, ete eS : 
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Avoidance of Double Taxation: 
New Convention With Canada 


(Continued from p. i1) 


definitive of the previous exemption re- 
sulting from provisions of long standing 
in the income-tax laws of both the United 
States and Canada granting exemption 
of foreign shipping profits on a reciprocal 
basis where the foreign country grants a 
similar exemption, and confirmed by the 
exchange of notes to which reference has 
been made. 


Charitable Organizations 


Income derived from sources within 
Canada by a religious, scientific, literary, 
educational, or charitable organization 
of the United States is exempt from taxa- 
tion in Canada if, within the meaning of 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


the laws of both the United States and 
Canada, such organizations would have 
been exempt from income tax (art. X). 


Miscellaneous Provisions 


Articles XII, XIII, and XIV have for 
their purpose the solution of problems 
growing out of the application of certain 
sections of the United States internal- 
revenue laws to Canadian residents, such 
as allegedly extraterritorial taxation by 
the United States of Canadian residents, 
and the sett... ent of certain pending 
cases of Canadian residents and corpora- 
tions involving the taxation of capital 
gains. 

Article XV provides for the continu- 
ance of the existing foreign tax credits 
granted under section 131 of the United 
States Internal Revenue Code and under 
section 8 of the Canadian Income War 
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Tax Act in respect of tax amounts paig 
to Canada or the United States, 

If a taxpayer submits Proof of double 
taxation in regard to taxes to which the 
treaty relates, he may appeal to his goy. 
ernment which may consult with the 
competent authority of the other State 
to determine whether the double taxation ss 
may be avoided (art. XVI). The Con. 
vention leaves undisturbed the taxation 
by the United States of its own Citizens 
and corporations (art. XVII). 

Administrative phases, such as ex. 
change of information to prevent tax 
evasion, are covered in articles XVIIT to 
XXI. For example, the Canadian tay 
authorities agree to forward to the 
United States tax authorities after the 
close of each calendar year: The names 
and addresses of all persons whose aq. 
dresses are within the United States ang 
who derive from sources within Canadg - 
dividends, interest, rents, royalties, ga). a 
aries, wages, pensions, or other fixed or 17 
determinable periodical profits and ip. Vol. 
come, showing the amount of such profits 
and income in the case of each addressee. 
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U. S. Export Control Act 
Announcements 
(Continued from p. 35) 


on pages 86 and 87 of the Comprehensf 

Export Control Schedule is revised to ins 
clude only the list of commodities § 
paragraph IIa, above, the farm equip 
ment listed in paragraph IIb, and sueh 
other items as may from time to time 
be allocated for export under other egs 
port orders or amendments. 


IMPORT CONTROL 


No. 6—Eztension 1 of Supplemental Gem 
eral Imports Order M-63-b. i 
The War Production Board has em 
tended the exemption of apparel woe 
finer than 44’s on List I, Schedule A Now 
3520-3523 3 and 3526.0-3529.3, both inch 
sive, and sheepskin shearlings, Schedw 
A No. 0231.3 on List II, from August if 
through midnight, September 30, 1942, © 
[This extension modifies Announcem 


No. 2 in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for 
18, 1942.] 





































Hamilton’s New Gas Plant 


An additional 7,000,000 cubic feet off 
gas per day will be made available @™ 
the city of Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, 
when the new $2,000,000 gas plant now 
under construction is completed. 

This new plant is being erected by aa 
American firm which has “A-1-a” priof3 
ity ratings for the project, and is @i 
pected to be finished by autumn. 
materials required in erecting the plant) 
are expected to arrive without delay. | 

To supply gas to Hamilton’s war i*, 
dustries, the plant is seen as one of the) 
important items in Canada’s war effort. 
Demand will be equal to supply when 
the extra 7,000,000 cubic feet per day 
are made available. 
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